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The Watch 
By Mabel Earle 


HROUGH the slow lapse of leaf-strewn summer 
hours, 
While perfumed winds swing low in grass and tree, 
Spilling the sweetness of a million flowers, — 
Through noons and nights of pulsing ecstasy 
A noiseless tide bears on my life to Thee. 


Through the white splendors of each winter morn, 
The chastity of stainless sky and snow, 
Somewhere beyond my sight, untold, unborn, 
Draws near that day Thy watching eyes foreknow, 
When I shall hear thy call, and rise, and go. 


Through the long wheeling march of suns and stars, 
The rhythmic sweep of tides from pole to pole, 
That hour is coming which shall break my bars, 
Write the last word upon my earthly scroll, 
And peal Thy sudden summons on my soul. 


I cannot know that next year’s sun shall rise, 
Or next year’s blossoms in the meadows blow ; 
Yet some day, somewhere, in the light mine eyes 
Shall look upon the King at last, I know. 
Christ keep me till that hour shall find me so! 


Lest that Thy steps unhailed should pass my gate, 
Lest that my lamp untrimmed should fail and wane,— 
Thou, Who hast bidden me to watch and wait, 
Watch in mine heart, wait in my soul, remain! 
Leave me not, Lord, or I shall watch in vain. 
Omana, NEB. 








What Life is For 


Inaction is not a sign of life. 


Rest has its place 
in life, but onlyas a means to renewed activity. The 
best workers are not those who are working in order 
that they may rest, but who rest in order that they 


may work. A vigorous young pastor, not yet at the 
age which men call the “prime of life,”’ after nine 
years of splendid service in a prominent church, wel- 


comed a call to an obscure, unbuilt church in a small 
community, offering a salary nearly a thousand dol- 
lars less than he was receiving, because he said, 
quoting Dr. Babcock, ‘* 1 want an arena, not a nest.’’ 
God offers all of us an arena. Let us not miss its 
character-making opportunities in the enervating quest 


of a nest. 
x 
What to Think of First 


There are two kinds of persons in the world : 
those who think first of difficulties, and those who 
think first of the importance of accomplishment in 
spite of difficulties. If a thing ought to be done, the 
presence of severe obstacles to its doing is only a 
further reason for bringing it to pass. Yet the trait of 
instantly showing why a thing cannot be done is keep- 
ing down more young men, and older men too, in 
business, than any other factor in their lives. Any- 
body can point out difficulties ; it calls for brains and 
courage to look beyond difficulties to the end. If 
you want to stay just where you are in the procession, 
or fall steadily behind, give obstacles a first place in 
your life. If you want to move out from the crowd, 
and count for something more than ‘‘average,’’ let 
every obstacle be welcomed as a fresh incentive to 


action. 
Ps 
Measuring Up to the Small Things 


It often calls for bigness to do a little thing. The 
biggest characters are those who know this and live 
by it. The little fellows are those who are missing 
both small and great things because they do not be- 
lieve it. Every employer of skilled labor and high- 
salaried men knows this truth, or must learn it. A 
manufacturer who leads America and perhaps the 
world in his line of business expressed it tersely when 
he said, out of his own long experience, ‘‘If our 
people are not too big for little things, they will not 
be too small for big things.’’ Or, as Michelangelo 
put it: ‘* Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle."’ This does not mean living a microscopic 
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Needless Worry as to 


Reprinted from The Sunday School Times, as 


ARIOUS theories of Christian ‘‘ regeneration,’’ or 
the ‘‘new birth,’’ or the being ‘‘ born again,’’ 
have been held and taught by different Chris- 

tians — the centuries, since the conversation of 
Jesus with Nicodemus was first recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel. Yet, whatever be the view entertained, the 
new life is to be accepted as a gift or grace from God, 
and is not to be worried over as a duty or work on 
the part of the individual. 

It has been claimed by many that Christian bap- 
tism is the means or vehicle of a new spiritual birth, 
or of regeneration. More than one denomination of 
Christians has practically made this opinion funda- 
mental to its membership. 

Again, it has been held by many that the term 
‘*conversion '’ is synonymous with ‘‘ regeneration,’’ 
and that ‘‘to be converted’’ is practically the same 
as to ‘‘be born again.’’ This view it is, however, 
more difficult to reconcile with the Bible text since 
the Revisers have removed from the text the passive 
form, ‘‘ be converted,’’ and substituted, as more cor- 
rect, the active form, ‘‘turn.’’ 

Other views also have been held with positiveness 
by Christian scholars and Bible students. And with 
all these views needless worry- has often come to the 
individual sinner. 





life. It does mean that nothing that ought to be done 
is too small to do well. 


Danger-Proof 
Worry as we may, God's plans are best. If he 
has placed a child of his where it seems as though 
every circumstance is against that one, why should 
we question ? 
** God plants us where we grow. 
It is not that, because a bud is born 
At a wild brier’s end, full i’ the wild beast’s way, 
We ought to pluck and put it out of reach 
On the oak-tree top,—say, ‘There the bud belongs!’ ”’ 


Growth is God's plan for us, whether we are to be 
here for a few years or many. Only one real harm 
can come to us, and that is when we try to improve 
upon his plans by substituting our own, 


A 
The Only Perpetual Motion 


Many a man has discovered perpetual motion. 
Gravity is its motive power. Down hill is its direc- 
tion. And the motor will run itself. As Dr. Trum- 
bull used to say, the only time when a thing will 
run itself is when it is running down hill. We often 
mistakenly think otherwise. A pastor has recently said 
of a famous church with a famousand honorable record, 
that in that church ‘‘things will always go as they 
are now."’ If the pastor of that church should rest 
on that broken reed as the truth, he would have to 
reverse the law of gravity to save the church. In- 
deed, it would seem that the greater the weight and 
influence and prestige of an institution or an indi- 
vidual, the more rapid is the downfall, accelerated by 
that very weight, when once the effort to overcome 
the perpetual pull of gravity is relaxed. But the down- 
pull of gravity is what makes weight in the physical 
world, and resisting it is what makes character in the 
world of life. Let us count it all joy that there is 
always something to be.overcome. Let us leave our 
coasting days in the past. 
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Being “ Born Again 


a sidelight on the current International Lesson 


Without entering into a discussion as to the real 
meaning of the term to ‘‘be born again,’’ or as to 
the precise nature of the new birth, or changed 
spiritual being, it is worth while to call attention to 
the unmistakable fact that Jesus does not in any 
place, nor does any inspired disciple of his, give a 
command to an individual soul to ‘*be born again,"’ 
or speak of a new birth as if it were a personal duty 
of the individual. Only a failure to perceive the 
force of the words of Jesus in that conversation with 
Nicodemus can account for the error, into which 
many have fallen, of supposing that the words ‘‘ Ye 
must be born again’’ are in the nature of a com- 
mand or of an obligation. It is the statement of a 
fact or a truth ; it is not the imperative command to 
a duty. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that it was not 
to the multitude on the hillside, or the shore, or by 
the way, that Jesus stated this truth, as if it were to 
enjoin on all a plain duty. It was in a conference at 
night-time with a theological professor. It is to be 
considered accordingly. No disciple of Jesus, accord- 
ing to the New Testameni, repeated that statement to 
those who were called to serve and trust Jesus. 

‘*Except a man be born anew [or, from above], 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ Those are the 
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words of Jesus. And again, ‘‘ Marvel not that’! said 
unto thee, Ye must be born again.’’ This is not a 
command to a duty, but is a plain statement of a 
fact or atruth. It is a perversion of the Scriptures 
to quote the words as if they were a command. 

Being born, the first time or the second time, is 
clearly not a duty to be performed by ourselves. No 
man can ‘‘born’’ himself. Turning to God, submit- 
ting himself to God,—that 7s a duty. Being made a 
new man, being spiritually renewed, being given a 
clearer sight, —that is a blessing from above. Turn- 
ing, trusting,—that is man’s part. Renewing, re- 
generating,—that is God's part. If we will do our 
part, God can be relied on to do his part. To doubt 
this is wrong and unjustifiable. 

Yet this statement of a philosophical fact to a theo- 
logical teacher is often used as if it were a command 
in an address to a child or to the childlike ; and thus 
it is made a stumbling-block before, instead of a help 
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toward or into, the kingdom of God. What sad 
consequences may result to those who are misled by 
their mistaken guides, through this misconception 
of an important truth as declared by the Teacher of 
teachers ! 

It is because the writer himself groped and agonized 
for long years in the Christian life through being mis- 
taught by those who knew no better, that he sounds a 
note of warning against supposing that being born 
again is a personal duty of the individual who would 
serve and trust Christ. Whatever view is held of the 
spiritual change spoken of in the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye 
must be born again,’’ of one thing we may be sure, — 
they are not meant to teach any person that he is to 
wait outside the loving service of Christ until some 
great change is wrought in him, whereby he becomes 
personally conscious that he has another nature than 
before. The reference is clearly to God's part, not 
man’s, in the blessing of salvation. 
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Why “ Trespasses ” 
in the Lozd’s Prayer ? 

Why the Lord’s Prayer as commonly repeated 
in our churches and other religious meetings should 
differ from the form of that prayer given in the New 
Testament is a puzzling question to the average reader 
of the English Bible. The facts in the case have 
been given more than once in these columns, but they 
are now published again in response to the following 
inquiry from one of the readers of the Times : 

In repeating the so-called ‘‘ Lord's Prayer,"’ what authority 
is there for the rendering ‘‘ trespasses '’ and ‘‘ trespass against 
us''? Have certain organizations—for example, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church—adopted that version, while others, 
such as the Presbyterian Church, approve the rendering in 
Matthew ? 

The word ‘‘trespasses’’ appeared in the English 
Bible uniformly from the original translation by Tyn- 
dale until the Genevan Bible was issued in 1557 and 
the Bishop's Bible in 1568. Both of these editions 
substituted the word ‘‘debts,’’ which is the form in 
the King James Version, the English Revision, and 
the American Revision to-day. It is, too, the more 
acceptable translation from the Greek, according to 
many of the later biblical scholars. ‘‘ Trespasses’’ 
was retained by the Church of England, however, 
and is the form followed in the prayer-book of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It also appears in the 
ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church and of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as well as in 
the text approved by the Lutheran Church. The 
rendering ‘‘debts'’ finds general acceptance in th 
churches of the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congrega- 
tidnal denominations, and in the Reformed Church of 
the United States. In some of these cases there has 
been specific action on the phrases by the governing 
bodies, and in other cases, one term or the other is 
used by general consent. 


sx 
What Was It to Be “Cut Off”? 


It is well to challenge our understanding of fa- 
miliar phrases in the Bible. Too often do we assume 
that we know the significance of a constantly used ex- 
pression, only to find, upon study, that our ideas have 
been incorrect or confused.- A long-time reader of 
the Times is not satisfied with a conventional expla- 
nation that has been given him, and he seeks further 
light, in the following letter : 


I have been a subscriber for a good many years, and never 
intruded on this department before, but will now by asking a 
question which was asked at our Bible-study class, and an- 
swered by our minister in charge. But I was not satisfied 
with the answer. I wish it answered in this department. In 
the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, in many places 
occurs this threat: ‘‘He shall be cut off from among his 
people.’’ The question was, ‘‘ What did being cut off from 
among his people, or the congregation, mean?" ‘The answer 
given was, ‘In all these cases the punishment was to be capi- 
tal punishment."’ I am not satisfied with that answer, as I feel 
that some of the offenses named were hardly deserving of such 
punishment ; and again, so many instances were given where it 
was expressly stated, ‘‘ he shall be put to death,"’ or ‘‘ he shall 
surely be put to death,"’ etc. Please enlighten several of: us 
on this. 


Jewish and Christian commentators have differed 
on the interpretation of the phrase ‘‘cut off.’’ In 
one case the meaning would seem to be made clear 
in the text itself, when, in Exodus 31 : 14, it is pre- 
scribed : ‘* Ye shall keep the sabbath therefore ; . 





every one that profaneth it shall surely be put to 
death ; for whosoever doeth any work therein, that 
soul shall be cut off from among his people.’’ In 
most of the cases in the books mentioned by the in- 
quirer, however, the penalty of being ‘‘ cut off’’ is pre- 
scribed without further explanation. Many Christian 
commentators have believed that death was always 
intended by that phrase. But Dean Smith, in the 
Handy Commentary edited by Bishop Ellicott, points 
out the untenableness of this view by citing the dis- 
tinction between death and being ‘‘ cut off’’ evidently 
intended in Leviticus 20:4, 5. The Jewish or rabbini- 
cal view was that being ‘‘cut off’’ consisted in the 
offender's being left to the interposition of God, who 
would punish him in certain ways that are defined in 
the Talmud. A fair inference, as held by several 
modern scholars, would seem to be that the penalty 
consisted in a kind of excommunication or outlawry, 
a forfeiting of the privileges of a member of the He- 


brew nation. 
x 
When Bible Versions Differ 


In matters where the element of human inter- 
pretation enters in as a factor, there are bound to be 
differences. To put an end to all such differences 
would be to put an end to all further study and inves- 
tigation and thinking. Yet every once in a while 
some one will ask, as though in surprise and protest 
at the existence of such a state of affairs, what is to be 
done ‘‘ when doctors disagree,’’—the inference being 
that doctors have no business to disagree, and ought 
to be ashamed of themselves for doing so. Here, for 
instance, is a question of this sort in the field of Bible 
translation. It comes from a friend and reader in 
Indiana : 


A sommpenten in your issue of December 24, 1904, urges 
the duty of verbal accuracy in Bible quotations. I agree with 
him. ut what are we to do, and who is to decide matters of 
conflict where we use different versions of the Bible? Is one 
obliged to announce which version he quotes from? I think 
you must agree with me there is a real difficulty here, and you 
will, if possible, give advice. 

Of course one ought to announce which version of 
the Bible he quotes from, if it is important that his 
hearers should know. When the Editor has occasion 
to read from his personal copy of the Bible in public, 
if he knows that some may be following the read- 
ing from their Bibles, he invariably announces that 
he is reading from the American Standard Revision, 
and thus explains at the outset why there may be 
variations in the reading from the customary ren- 
dering. The English and the American translations 
of the Bible are not inspired, nor were the translators 
inspired, in any such sense as were the original 
writers of the Bible. For centuries men have studied 
—studied language, and Oriental customs, and litera- 
ture and history contemporaneous with Bible litera- 
ture and history—in order to translate the Bible into 
the various modern languages in which it is now ren- 
dered, There has been a continued improvement in 
the translations thus laboriously evolved. When the 
American Standard Revision of the Bible appeared in 
1901, the Editor of The Sunday School Times and 
the Bible scholars engaged in its editorial conduct, as 
well as the other leading Bible scholars of North 
America and some even in England, expressed un- 
hesitatingly their belief that that Revision was truer in 
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its rendering and closer to the spirit and language of 
the original texts than any other English version in 
existence. Therefore, as has often been stated in 
these columns, the American Revision of the Bible 
is the version which is followed throughout the 
pages of the Times. As to ‘‘who is to decide mat- 
ters of conflict’’ in the case of variations between 
versions, the same rule of common sense is recom- 
mended to the Indiana reader as he would himself 
apply in the case of a difference between physicians, 
or lawyers, or architects, or any other expert students. 
He would turn to the best thought and scholarship 
and investigation that he knew of, as the last court 
for the time being. In the field of biblical translation, 
the American Revision is looked upon by many as 
representing that best thought, for the present. It 
may be improved upon in another generation or two. 
In the meantime, while all should rejoice in the con- 
stant stimulus to continued study of God's Word, 
those who must depend upon English translations for 
their study may find comfort in the fact that the vari- 
ations between versions are not in connection with 
the Bible’s vital teachings as to duty and life and our 
relations to the Saviour. This fact is but another 
evidence of the Father's loving care for his children 
and his divine oversight of his Word, even while he 
blesses the world in not withdrawing such induce- 
ments to continued study as are offered ‘when doc- 
tors disagree.’’ 
Xx 


Robert Raikes’ Many Predecessors 

It seems to be a common mistake among Sunday- 
school workers to suppose that Robert Raikes started 
the first Sunday-school ever heard of. When, after 
resting in that mistaken assumption, they learn of an 
earlier Sunday-school worker, great is their dismay or 
surprise. A good friend of the Editor's and of The 
Sunday School Times, who is a prominent Sunday- 
school worker in the South, gives an opportunity, in 
this connection, to call renewed attention to certain 
historical facts that are worth bearing in mind. The 
friend writes as follows, from Arkansas : 

I read this sentence some time ago in a book on John Wes- 
ley : ‘‘ Miss Ball had had her Sabbath-school before either 
Mr. Wesley or Robert Raikes had thought of the matter."’ 
What do you know about Miss Ball? Who was she, and 
where was her school ? 

Hannah Ball, of High Wycombe, England, was 
one of a score or more of individuals whose attempts 
at Sunday-school work, before the efforts of Robert 
Raikes, are well known to students of Sunday-school 
history. Miss Ball’s work was conducted in 1769. 
Many other sporadic instances of Sunday-school work 
preceded hers, such as that of Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, 
in 1763, in Columbia, Connecticut ; Rev. David Blair, 
in 1760, in Brechin, Scotland ; Ludwig Hécker, in 
1740, in Ephrata, Pennsylvania; and Rev. Joseph 
Alleine, as far back as 1665-68, in Bath, England. 
Still a century earlier, in 1560, a form of Sunday- 
schools had been inaugurated by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and as early as 1603 a 
similar system was in operation in the Church of 
England. In the standard and only’full history of 
the Sunday-school in existence, H. Clay Trumbull’s 
‘*Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school,’’ these and a 
wealth of other historical data are given, and it is 
pointed out that to Robert Raikes belongs the honor, 
not of having founded the Sunday-school, but of hav- 
ing revived it in its modern form. The following 
statements, from that work, will surprise some, yet it 
is important to bear these facts in mind : 

‘There seems to have been absolutely nothing 
new in the Sunday-school plans of Robert Raikes. 
Schools of a similar character, and apparently with all 
the essential features of his school, were organized in 
Upper Egypt, and in Armenia, and elsewhere in the 
East, more than fourteen centuries before his day. 
All the way along the intervening centuries there had 
been repeated revivals of this agency of evangelism 
and of religious instruction, with more or less of suc- 
cess, The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
not been without attempts in this direction, in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the United States. 
But in the providence of God the times were now ripe 
[in July, 1780] for a revival of the church-school idea 
in this form loy Robert Raikes, in Gloucester, Eng- 
land}, and for its progressive prevalence beyond its 
extremest limits of a former day.’’ 

‘* And this was the beginning of the modern Sun- 
day-school movement. This was the revival, under 
new auspices, of the divinely appointed church Bible- 
school. This was the starting-point of a new period 
of life and hope to the Church of Christ, and, through 
the Church, to the world."’ 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 











A Word on the Teacher-Training Courses 


The International Sunday-school Convention, through 
its Committee on Education, has established standards for 
two courses of study,—elementary and advanced, 

1. Elementary Course. Any course of study has been 
approved as elementary that is equivalent to the Legion of 
Honor, Hurlbut’s, Pease’s, Semelroth’s, Roads’, or Sab- 
bath-School Teacher-Training issued by the Westminster 
Press. , 

To those who are unfamiliar with these courses, it may 
be stated that they comprise a study of four subjects, as fol- 
lows: (1.) An outline study of the Old Testament. (2.) 
An outline study of the New Testament. (3.) A study of 
Sunday-school history, organization, and management. 
(4.) A study of the essential principles and methods of 
teaching. To each of these subjects is given about twelve 
lessons. 

2. Advanced Course. This course must include a study 
of the following subjects : (1.) The Bible—Introduction to 
Old and New Testaments, Biblical Geography, Biblical 
History, Biblical Doctrine. (2.) General Church History 
—Denominational church history is urged, but referred to 
the various denominations. (3.) Pedagogy and Child 
Study. (4.) Sunday-school History, Organization, and 
Management. 

The text-books in each subject shall be of college grade 
as approved by the Committee on Education. The com- 
mittee is now engaged in gathering data as to material 
suitable for the different sections of the course, and will be 
glad to aid any association in the work of selecting a course 
of study. 

Two International diplomas are given, elementary and 
advanced. These diplomas are conferred upon graduates 
by the International ‘‘ Association’’ through the various 
auxiliary state, provincial, and territorial associations, ac- 
cording to the following rules : 

1. The association must have a teacher-training depart- 
ment, and exercise supervision over all classes and stu- 
dents, such supervision to be evidenced by enrolment and 
examination. 

2. A course or courses of study must be selected equiva- 
lent to the standards of the International ‘‘ Association.’’ 

3. The examination must be conducted on questions 
sent out or approved by the association supervising the 
work, 

4. The examination must be in writing, without help, 
and under the supervision of the association conducting 
the examination. 

5. Those taking the examination on an elementary 
course shall be required to make a grade of not Iss than 
sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. On an advanced course 
not less than seventy per cent. 

Any one residing in a state, province, or territory, where 
the teacher-training work is not organized, may write di- 
rect to International Teacher-Training Secretary W. C. 
Pearce, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, who is authorized in 
such cases to aid in the selection of a course of study, 
enrol students, conduct final examinations, and grant 
diplomas.— W. C. Pearce, International Teacher - Train- 
ing Secretary, Chicago. 


Organizing a City 


About fourteen months ago the State Sunday-school 
Association of Indiana decided to arouse some of its cities, 
almost all of which had hitherto been indifferent to the 
claims and benefits of organized Sunday-school work, 
Three were selected for the first winter’s effort, —Indian- 
apolis, Richmond, and Marion. In each case the method 
of districting the cities was adopted. In Indianapolis 
thirteen districts were formed, with a fourteenth at large 
for the colored population. Marion City was divided into 
three, and Richmond into two and perhaps later three. 
These districts are all organized as townships. 

The work was begun by the state placing one of its 
workers, for the months of October and November, 1903, 
in the city of Indianapolis, to organize each of the districts, 
to revive the townships (the city and county are worked 
together), and to perfect plans for a city-county conven- 
tion at the end of November. All of this was done. On 
the day following the convention, the new county executive 
committee nobly assumed the burden of the expense for the 
month of November, greatly assisting the state association. 
They also engaged the state worker, Miss Beulah Buchanan, 
as county field secretary ; and beginning with December 1, 
1903, the work of building on the already laid foundation 
began. Superintendents’ and teachers’ rallies occupied 
the winter months from the city point of view. These 
were of untold value in bringing the workers of the various 
schools together. Meanwhile a second tour of the dis- 
tricts was made. This resulted in meetings on the average 
two hundred per cent in advance of the first tour for or- 
ganization. In addition to all this, the field secretary 





made countless calls, and wrote numbers of letters, visited 
schools as opportunity afforded, all the while educating in- 
dividuals in the nature, method, and aims of the work. 
At the close of the state association year (June), the 
county brought a completed report of two hundred and 
twenty-five schools to the state convention,—a report from 
three to four hundred per cent ahead of any ever made by 
the county before. 

With the opening of the season of 1904-05, a city graded 
teachers’-meeting of three sections was formed. A central 
as well as several local normal classes were established. 
Early in the fall plans were laid for what proved, on No- 
vember 29, 30, to be the best convention ever held in the 
county. Not fewer than nine hundred persons enrolled 
during the sessions. 

The first session was devoted to a mass-meeting (women 
in the gallery) of the city men’s Bible classes. The ad- 
dress was upon ‘‘ The Era of the Layman.’’ It was a new 
departure in Indiana, but resulted in the formation of a 
‘* Men’s Bible Class Department ’’ of the County Sunday- 
school Association. This move was taken at the instiga- 
tion of the general secretary of the state association as a 
step toward a state federation of men’s Bible classes at the 
1905 state convention. The other sessions were large and 
enthusiastic, and the quality of the work done was in no 
way inferior, The most sanguine of all confess surprise at 
what has been accomplished in one year, and the greatest 
praise is due to the county officers, especially the presi- 
dent, Mr. W. P. Main, as also to the efficient work of the 
field secretary, Miss Buchanan. 

In the other cities district rallies have been held, and 
district canvasses from house to house have been made, 
teachers’ and superintendents’ rallies have been held, and 
some teacher-training work done. In Richmond the city 
association gave the state convention a royal reception last 
June. On September 25, in the morning of the day, all 
the schools observed Rally Day locally, and in the after- 
noon a city rally was held, which, although the auditorium 
chosen was commodious, demanded an overflow session. 

Cities can be worked with both thoroughness and enthu- 
siasm. Two things Indiana believes in are: (1) district 
cities, grouping the schools to allow of most convenient 
and harmonious co-operation, and (2) employing a paid 
secretary either on full or part time. 

During this present winter, following the same plan, the 
Indiana Sunday-school Association is at work upon three 
other cities. ‘* Hold what you have and secure what you 
can,’’ is their plan.— Zhe Rev. E. W. Halpenny, /ndian- 
apolis, General Secretary of the State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation of Indiana. 
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Sunday-School Educators in Council 


Everything connected with better methods and materials® 
for teacher-training, and every contribution to the solution 
of the many problems of Sunday-school gradation is in- 
teresting reading to the modern Sunday-school worker. 
The results of the recent meeting of the new International 
Committee on Education are no exception to this rule. 

The committee met at Columbus, Ohio, December 16 
and 17, 1904. The chairman, Dr. H. M. Hamill of 
Nashville, was present, and Dr. E. Y. Mullins of Louis- 
ville, Dr. C. Humble of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
Dr. G. R. Merrill of Minneapolis, President W. O. 
Thompson of Columbus, and E, M. Fergusson of Trenton, 
New Jersey. The International department and general 
secretaries were also present, Mr. Lawrance, Mr. Pearce, 
and Mrs. J. W. Barnes. While not forgetting the memory 
of Dr. S. F. Upham, the departed member, nor the interest 
of Dr. Woodbury, the one absent member, nor the kind- 
nesses of the Columbus friends, the committee’s main 
thought was upon the settlement of certain important ques- 
tions that had been entrusted to its care by the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee. 

The first of these concerned the problem of so-called 
supplemental lessons in the Sunday-school. Upon Presi- 
dent Thompson’s recommendation, the committee approved 
the principle of having such lessons in all Sunday-schools, 
as an adjunct to the teaching of the regular lesson, and of 
having them carefully graded and of distinct pedagogic 
worth,—something better than the ordinary work of the 
average school, It was resolved to begin the formation of 
an outline of such lessons, with suggested materials and 
teaching methods (the materials to be suggested only as 
illustrations of what is available), and to utilize the oppor- 
tunities that will be afforded at the coming International 
Convention at Toronto for conference on this subject with 
representative workers in the several grades from all parts 
of the field. President Thompson of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, President Mullins of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Mr. Fergusson, were deputed to 
continue this line of study, reporting at Toronto to the 
committee. 

The next question concerned the relation of summer 


schools for Sunday-school workers to the International 
teacher-training work. On this head the committee’s ac- 
tion was as follows : 


I, Concerning Certificates for Summer Training Schoois 

Summer training schools may receive, on request, Inter- 
national recognition in the form of certificates issued by the 
Department of Education on the following conditions : 

1. That the faculty and program of the proposed school be 
taken up for approval by this committee on recommendation 
of the state or provincial association. 

2. That the program of the school provide for each student 
not less than four hours of work daily, for five days. 

3. That the subjects on which instruction shall be given 
shall be at least the three following: (1) the Bible ; (2) the 
science and art of teaching ; (3) Sunday-school management 
and methods. 

4. That the program provide instruction for at least two of 
the recognized grades of the Sunday-school. 

5. The standard for the certificate shall be: (1.) Attend- 
ance of the student on at least fifteen hours of work. (2.) 
Recommendation by the management of the school, based 
upon approval of note-books or such other examination as 
they may require. (3.) Report by the management of enrol- 
ment by grades and attendance, according to forms furnished 
by the committee. 

II, Concerning Certificates for Work Done in Other Gatherings 

While the committee deem it essential to the best interests 
of the work to maintain the distinctive features of the summer 
training sehool, it is prepared to grant international recog- 
nition to work done under conditions as follows : 

Chautauqua assemblies, Sunday-school institutes, Bible 
conferences, and other kindred educational bodies in which at 
least two hours are devoted daily to Bible study, the science 
and art of teaching, and Sunday-school methods and manage- 
ment, and which conform to other conditions heretofore out- 
lined as to recognition, curriculum, etc., may (after having 
been approved by this Educational Committee) grant to stu- 
dents who perform the required work a ‘‘ Special International 
Assembly Certificate,'’ which shall definitely state the work 
accomplished. 


Chairman Hamill, with Secretary Merrill and Mrs. 
Barnes, were empowered as a committee to recognize 
schools in’ accordance with these provisions, and to call 
attention to the requirements, 

The next matter was as to the kind of diploma to be 
granted to graduates of the training course established 
several years ago by the International Primary and Junior 
Department. It was decided to issue to such the new ele- 
mentary diploma, pending other arrangements at Toronto, 
and to grant the privilege of exchange for a special primary 
diploma for advanced study when this is issued, provided 
the work has covered the requirements to be established 
for such diploma. 

The committee heard with interest Mrs. Barnes’s ac- 
count of the multitudes of enthusiastic students among the 
members of primary and junior unions, and regretted the 
present ambiguity in the use of the word ‘‘ elementary ’’ to 
signify a first and simple course (the sense intended in the 
International diploma lately issued), and also the juvenile 
grades of the Sunday-school. A remedy for this ambiguity 
has not yet been found. 

The International teacher-training secretary, Mr. W. C. 
Pearce of Chicago, submitted a leaflet on teacher-training, 
which was approved, and is shortly to be issued from the 
International office at Toledo. He also submitted a list of 
books for the four sections of the new advanced course, 
which is to be of high grade, requiring three or four years 
for completion. The committee adopted a tentative list of 
these books, but is not yet prepared to make it public. 
Full announcements are to be made at Toronto 

The general impression of the committee is that the out- 
look for constructive progress in Sunday-schoo] education, 
within the lines of the International fellowship, was never 
brighter.— Zhe Rev. LZ. Morris Fergusson, Trenton, N. /. 


In Memoriam 


The Field Workers of North America have lost from 
this life one whose interests and resources were for years 
turned generously and umsparingly to the building up of a 
Sunday-school periodical that has stood pre-eminently for 
the Sunday-school field-work of this continent, —The World 
Evangel. The January issue of the Evangel gives an im- 
pressive sketch of the devotion of R. M. Scruggs to the 
publishing interests of that paper as one of the many agen- 
cies for advancing the Kingdom in which he felt privileged 
to be engaged. The city of St. Louis, and his state and 
nation, will sorely miss the earthly presence of the gen- 
erous hearted philanthropist who, at the ripe age of more 
than fourscore years, has been called home. Mr. Semel- 
roth says of his friend and former business partner that 
one of his excuses for giving so largely to Christian enter- 
prises was, ‘‘It was so late when I began, I must catch 
up’’; for Mr. Scruggs was fifty years old when he first 
gave himself to Christ. Such a life purpose as was his 
from that moment is an inspiration to all of us. 
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Who Was the Pharaoh of the 


Exodus ?— By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 





HO was the Pharaoh of the Exodus? 
The Israelites, like other subject races 
in Egypt, spoke of him as the Per-daa 
or ‘* Palace,’’ just as the newspapers 
of to-day often speak of the Sultan 
of Turkey as the Porte or ‘* gate ;’’ 
and it is, accordingly, by this official 
title that he is alone known in the 
pages of the Old Testament. But there were many 
Pharaohs of Egypt, and what the student of the Bible 
wishes to know is, who among them was the king 
whose heart was hardened so that he would ‘‘not let 
the people [of Israel] go.’ 

As soon as the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt 
began to be deciphered, it was expected that refer- 
ences to the Exodus would be found in them. But it 
was forgotten that the last thing which the rulers and 
priests of Egypt were likely to inscribe upon their 
monuments was any notice of the Israelites and of 
the disasters which accompanied their flight from the 
land of bondage. On the one hand they would have 
been regarded by both the Egyptian people and their 
king as merely a troublesome body of public serfs, 
whose Asiatic origin made them dangerous in case of 
an invasion from Asia, but who were otherwise on 
much the same level as the Bed’ween in the neighbor- 
hood of Alexandria to-day. On the other hand the 
escape of these public serfs, in spite of the efforts of the 
government to prevent it, was not an event which the 
Egyptian historian would have been anxious to record, 
more especially if it had been accompanied by the 
plagues which are described in the Book of Ex6dus. 

But in archeological research the unexpected al- 
ways happens. In 1896 Professor Flinders Petrie 
discovered at Thebes a monument of Meneptah, the 
son and successor of Ramses II, the great Pharoah of 
the nineteenth dynasty, on which the name of the 
Israelites appears written letter for letter as in the 
Old Testament. The monument is a hymn of praise 
in honor of the victory of the Pharaoh over the 
Libyans, who had invaded Egypt in the fifth year of 
his reign, and at the end of it the poet relates how 
all the world is now at peace with Egypt: ‘* Over- 
thrown are the Libyans; the Hittites are tranquil ; 
Canaan is conquered with (?) all that is evil ; Ashke- 
lon is led captive ; Gezer is taken ; Yanum (Josh. 15 : 
53) is brought to nought ; the Israelites (/-s-7-a-/-) 
are wasted so that they have no seed, (and) the Horites 
are become as the widows of Egypt."’ 

There are several points about this inscription 
which are very noteworthy. In the first place all the 
nations and cities mentioned in it have the word 
‘‘land"’ attached to them with one exception. The 
Israelites are landless, the word ‘‘country’’ not fol- 
lowing their name; so far as the poet knew, they 
were wandering nomads, with no country that they 
could call their own. It is plain, therefore, that they 
had already left the land of Goshen, and had not yet 
established a new home for themselves in Canaan. 
In the second place, they are coupled with the Khar 
or Horites of Edom and southern Palestine. That 
may mean either that they were known to be related 
in race to the Edomites, or that at the time the poem 
was composed they were in the land of the Horites ; 
or again, both meanings may beintended. That the 
latter is the case is indicated by a third point: the 
Horite women are said to be widowed because there 
is no male seed remaining to the Israelites. 

This third point is important because some Egypt- 
ologists have wished to interpret the word ‘‘seed’’ 
literally. But apart from the fact that the sowing 
of seed implies a land in which to sow it, and the 
Israelites, as we have seen, are described as landless, 
the husbandless condition of the Horites in conse- 
quence of the wasting of the Israelites makes it cer- 
tain that -‘seed’’ is here used metaphorically in the 
sense of male offspring, as it is in other passages of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions. The expression thus 
bears out the story in the first chapter of Exodus, 
where we are told that the Pharaoh ordered all the 
male children of Israel to be destroyed. 

Two historical conclusions may accordingly be gath- 
ered from the inscription of Meneptah. One is that the 
destruction of the Hebrew children described in the 
Book of Exodus had already taken place ; ‘the other is 
that at the time the monument was set up the Israel- 
ites had escaped from Egypt, but had not yet acquired 
new territory for themselves in Canaan. Indirectly 








also we may gather that before their escape the 
Israelites had been sufficiently formidable to their 
Egyptian masters for the loss of their children to be 
a subject of national rejoicing. In other words, their 
presence in Egypt must have been associated with 
disasters similar to those of the ten plagues. 

From all this it would appear that we must see in 
Meneptah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. And such 
was the conclusion at which the great majority of 
Egyptologists had already arrived. Indeed to those 
of them who accepted the historical character of the 
narrative in Exodus no othercourse was open after the 
first year’s excavations of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
had been made. Let us now see why this would have 
been the case. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus and the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression were not the same, as the superficial 
reader of the Old Testament is often apt to assume. 
In Exodus 2 : 23 we read that the king of Egypt by 
whom the [sraelites had been oppressed died while 
Moses was in Midian, and that when the great Hebrew 
leader was sent to demand the liberation of his 
people a new king was on the throne. The Pharaoh 
of the Oppression must have had a long reign ; he 
was also a builder of cities in the Delta; and it was 
in the Delta, in ‘the field of Zoan,’’ or Tanis, that 
he resided for at least a portion of the year. There 
is only one Egyptian Pharaoh who united all these 
requirements. Ramses II reigned for sixty-seven years ; 
he was the greatest builder known in Egyptian history, 
covering the whole country, and more especially the 
Delta, with his towns and monuments ; he was, more- 
over, the second founder of Tanis, which had lain in 
ruins throughout the period of the eighteenth dynasty, 
and which now became the northern capital. 

The excavations of Dr. Naville in 1885, on behalf 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, verified the conclu- 
sion to which the Egyptologists had thus been led, 
and finally settled the personality of the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression for all those at least who believe in 
the historical accuracy of the Pentateuch. One of 
the objects for which the Fund has been founded 
was to throw light on the date and route of the Exo- 
dus ; and accordingly its first work was the excava- 
tion of Tel el-Maskhita, not far from Ismailia, which 
Lepsius had supposed to be the site of Raamses, one 
of the two cities, according to Exodus 1: 11, built 
by the Israelite serfs for the Egyptian king. The 
excavations proved, however, that it was the site, not 
of Raamses, but of its companion city, Pithom, and 
they further proved that it had been built by Ramses 
II. If, therefore, the Book of Exodus is right in 
making the Pharaoh of the Oppression the builder of 
Pithom, only one conclusion was possible : Ramses II 
and the Pharaoh of the Oppression must be one and 
the same. 

The name of the city of Raamses itself is further 
evidence of the same fact. ‘The first Egyptian Pha- 
raoh who bore the name of Ramses or Raamses was 
the grandfather of Ramses II, but he was too much 
occupied in founding his dynasty, and his reign was 
too short, to allow him to restore ruined cities, much 
less to build new ones. It was different with his 
grandson, whose chief passion was building, and 
who, as we know from his inscriptions, actually did 
build a city of the name of Raamses in the neighbor- 
hood of Pithom. A papyrus, written shortly after its 
foundation, gives us a glowing account of it. 

The ‘‘new king,"’ ‘‘which knew not Joseph,’’ was 
Ramses I, the founder of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Why the expression should have been used of him 
has been explained by the cuneiform tablets of Tel el- 
Amarna. He represented a national reaction against 
the policy and aims of the eighteenth dynasty, which 
had become Asiatic in character. The kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty had conquered Canaan and trans- 
formed it into an Egyptian province, but in doing so 
they had become half Canaanite themselves. They 
had married Asiatic princesses, had handed over the 
great offices of state to Canaanites and Syrians, and 
had finally endeavored to extirpate the state religion 
of Egypt, and to substitute for it an Asiatic form of 
faith which may be described as a pantheistic mono- 
theism. The eighteenth dynasty went down in civil 
and religious war, and the nationalist triumph under 
the founder of the nineteenth meant the expulsion 
from Egypt of the Asiatic foreigner, or else, as in the 
case of the Israelites, of his loss of freedom and 
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reduction to a state of public serfdom. And so it 
was thought necessary to adopt measures to prevent 
the increase of the hated Asiatic even when he had 
thus become the Pharaoh's slave. 

Canaan had been lost to the empire in the troubles 
which marked the fall of the eighteenth dynasty. 
But it was partially reconquered by Seti, the father of 
Ramses II, and recent discoveries have shown that 
Ramses II once more exercised a real authority over 
the country on both sides of the Jordan as far north 
as the Hittite frontier. Under Meneptah, the suc- 
cessor of Ramses II, it was again lost to Egypt, and 
this time for good. Ramses III, of the twentieth 
dynasty (B. C, 1240-1208), did indeed lead his 
armies into it, capturing, among other places, the 
city of Hebron, which could not, therefore, have 
been as yet in the possession of the Israelites, but 
his successes were momentary only. Gaza, and the 
other towns in the south of Palestine, which had long 
been garrisoned by Egyptian troops, passed into the 
hands of the Philistines, and the Egyptian empire in 
Asia was at an end, 

The mummy of the Pharaoh of the Oppression is 
now in the Cairo Museum, and has been often de- 
scribed. The mummy of the Pharoah of the Exodus 
has recently been placed by the side of it. It was 
found in 1898 hidden away in a side-chamber of the 
tomb of Amon-hotep II at Thebes, and two years 
later was removed to Cairo, The fact finally disposes 
of the theory that the Pharaoh was drowned in the 
Red Sea. The theory finds no support in the narra- 
tive of Exodus, where we are told that the fugitive 
Israelites were pursued only by the Egyptian cavalry, 
including a picked squadron of six hundred, who 
were selected probably on account of their greater 
speed (Exod. 14: 7). It was this body of cavalry 
that went ‘‘into the midst of the sea, all Pha- 
raoh’s horses, his chariots, and his horsemen,’’ but 
not the Pharaoh himself (Exod. 14:23). And it was 
‘*the Egyptians’’ and ‘‘all Pharaoh's horses, his 
chariots, and his horsemen’’ only who are said to 
have perished in the waters. Even the song of Moses 
is careful to state that ‘* the horses of Pharaoh’’ alone 
followed the retreating Israelites, while his chariots 
and host were cast into the sea and ‘his chosen 
captains’’ overwhelmed by its waves. Of the drown- 
ing of the Pharaoh himself not a word is said. 

Cairo, Ecypt. 





Who Ate the Ring? 


By Hilda Richmond 


AROLD was having a birthday party because he 
was six years old, and Aunt Helen and Grandma 
and Miss Nellie and ever so many big people 

were there, helping all the little people to have a 
splendid time. They played games and sat in the 
darkened parlor to look at the magic lantern pictures 
till the clock struck five, and then Harold knew what 
was coming. 

Out in the dining-room the table was set with 
Mama’s prettiest china, and there were candles and 
flowers and bon-bons just like a grown up party. 

Harold was very anxious to have all the children 
see the table, so he was glad when Aunt Helen said, 
«« Now we are going to march to the dining-room.”’ 

Miss Nellie played a bright little march, and the 
boys and girls formed a long line through the parlor 
and out on the piazza. ‘Just like a long white 
ribbon,”’ said Grandma, for most of the girls wore white 
dresses and the boys white waists. 

The tiny sandwiches and wee pickles vanished like 
magic and all the grown up people were kept busy 
waiting on the little folks. Playing games makes one 
very hungry you know, and most of the guests had 
been too excited to eat much dinner that day. Al- 
together it was a very jolly supper, and when mama 
wanted to make a little speech she had to ring the 
tea bell several times. 

*« Now, children,’’ she said, ‘‘I am going to pass 
some little cakes and one of them has a ring baked in 
it. You must eat them very slowly and carefully, so 
some one does not swallow it. You must not break 
up the cakes to find the ring but just nibble away till 
some little boy or girl says ‘I've got the ring.’ "’ 

Aunt Helen brought in ice cream made to look 
like dear little chickens, and the children ate the cakes 
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and the cream very slowly. At last all had been eaten 
and still no one had said ‘I've got the ring.’’ 


‘That is very strange,"’ said Mama. ‘*I will ask 
Mary if any one took one of the cakes."’ 
‘«No ma’am,”’ said the maid positively. ‘‘ There 


has been no one but me in the dining-room since I 
put the cakes on the table.’’ 

««T just know I swallowed it,’’ sobbed a little girl. 
«I felt it going down."’ 

‘«So did I,’’ said a tiny boy, and he had to cry too. 

‘«There ! There!’’ said Mrs. Clifford much per- 
plexed. ‘‘ Two of you couldn't have eaten it, so don’t 
cry.’’ 

««T feel bad, too,’ said another little girl. 
it must have been in my cake.”’ 

I really don’t know what would have happened 
just then if Papa hadn’t come in. He was so surprised 
to see tears at a birthday party that he had to inquire 
the cause, though he was in a big hurry. 

«« Well, well,’’ he laughed. ‘‘I didn’t know what 


‘«T think 
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a commotion I would cause by taking one cake. I 
was on my way to see a little patient who has been in 
bed a long time with a lame limb and I| wanted to take 
her some of the goodies. I slipped softly in here a 
little while ago and took some of the nice things with- 
out disturbing the party a bit. Even Mary didn’t see 
me. Now, I just wonder if little Bess Ryan isn’t wear- 
ing that ring this minute ?”’ 

‘*O, Papa, won't you go right over and see?’’ 
begged Harold. 

‘«I hope she did get it,’’ cried all the children and 
sure enough, in a few minutes Doctor Clifford came 
back to tell how happy the little girl was with her 
treasure. 

‘«She is sitting propped up in her old bed looking 
at the pretty green stone in the gold band,’’ said 
Papa, ‘‘and I didn’t goin at all. Are you all glad 
poor Bess got it?’’ 

‘*Yes ! Yes! Yes !"’ cried all the children. 

KENTON, OHIO, 








Lights and Shadows of an Old-Time 


Mission Schoo 


By Philip E. Howard 


The Twelfth Chapter in the Life- 


Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


——~ 





ORGAN STREET teemed with experiences for 
its young superintendent. He learned there 
much of his mastery of language. In the 

schoolroom there was no toleration of big words or 
of sounding phrases. ‘‘Straight-flung words, and 
few,’’ was the platform rule, and no one had better 
control of himself, and hence of his listeners, than 
Mr. Trumbull, in those crowded moments in the 
dingy room with its restless and explosively critical 
audience. He learned very early the agility of the 
youthful brain in avoiding what the average adult 
would think an obvious meaning of a word or phrase. 
The lesson one Sunday was on ‘‘ Christ Our Example."’ 

‘*What do you mean by example? What is an 
example?’’ asked Mr. Trumbull from the platform. 

‘‘Some figures you write on a slate,’’ came the 
quick answer, raising a laugh from other scholars. 

‘It's to be better than all the other boys,’’ called 
out one bright little fellow. 

‘«Yes,’’ responded Mr. Trumbull, ‘‘that’s the 
idea. But now can you tell me any other word that 
means about the same as example.’’ 

He paused while the school was intent upon the 
problem, but presently went on to describe thg first 
steps in the making of a boiler-head, or a fence-post, 
or a stove-top at the neighboring iron works by means 
of a— 

‘« Pattern! Pattern!’’ came quickly back from 
many an eager youngster. The superintendent was 
learning while he was teaching. 

He learned, too, the scanty mental holdings of the 
children of the streets. One little fellow in the school 
was asked the usual questions, —who his Maker was, 
who was the first man, who built the ark, who was 
cast into the lions’ den. To none ot these could he 
give answer. 

‘«Why, my boy, what do you know ?”"’ cried his 
teacher, despairingly. 

‘*] know the head from the tail of a cent,’’ was 
the cheery reply. 

In an address at the semi-centennial of the Hart- 
ford City Missionary Society, the outgrowth of the 
young men’s organization which had founded the 
Morgan Street Mission, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet thus 
described the young superintendent, who was his inti- 
mate friend and co-worker, and later his brother-in- 
law : 

‘‘He had an eye as piercing and masterful as 
Father Hawley, and he was equally persuasive and 
magnetic in manner. 

‘«The two terrors of the schoo! bore the name of 
John Cunningham. One was ‘big’ John, the other 
‘little.’ On a certain Sunday big John came in, 
evidently under the influence of liquor and looking 
for trouble. The usual kind words did not avail to 
keep him quiet, and when the superintendent endeav- 
ored to get him to go out peaceably, he took the 
gentle hand laid on his shoulder as the beginning of 
a fight, for which he was more than ready. 

‘* But no soonor was his coat off than he found him- 
self backed against a post which supported the ceil- 
ing of the room, with Father Hawley’s strong hands 
grasping his wrists, his hands crossed behind the 
post, and Mr. Trumbull standing before him. 
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‘' Spitting in the face of the superintendent, he 
cried with an oath, ‘It's all I can do!’ Mr. Trum- 
bull kept his temper, and was presently able to secure 
John's promise that he would leave the room without 
further trouble, which he did.’’ 

But there was encouragement in the work that the 
school was doing with its most difficult material. A 
troublesome class of boys had been brought under 
fair control. Its teacher, absent on account of ill- 
ness, sent a friend to teach the class. The new- 
comer was helpless. Mr. Trumbull saw his predica- 
ment, spoke with the class quietly, and appealed to 
them to honor the friend of their friend and teacher. 
His appeal touched them. ‘All right,’’ spoke up 
one of the youngsters, ‘‘let him go it. We'll try 
him. But 4e must /vain us ; our teacher did.’’ 

One young fellow in the school seemed rather lower 
in the human scale than any of the others, Deter- 
mined and unshaken in his perversity and shameless- 
ness, he repeatedly left the school, only to be brought 
back again and again by dint of much tact and per- 
suasion. At last he disappeared completely. He 
had seemed wholly incorrigible. After a long inter- 
val, a letter came from him in British India, where 
he was serving under Sir Colin Campbell, bound for 
the relief of Lucknow. With a march of nine hun- 
dred miles behind him, heavy with hardships and 
distresses, sick at heart in his loneliness, and over- 
whelmed with bitter memories, he had turned to the 
Saviour of whom he had learned in the Morgan 
Street Mission. And now he was asking his teacher 
and the other workers in the school to pray for him, 
and to thank God, as he did, for his new vision. 

A colored boy, who had tried the patience and 
faith of the mission workers almost beyond measure, 
had been in jail, even while a member of the school. 
On the Sunday of his release he came back to the 
school. He went to the war as an officer's servant, 
was stationed near Washington, and became a teacher 
of the freedmen who were then pouring into that city. 
So good a teacher was he that he was sent to North 
Carolina by the Freedmen’s Bureau, and was there 
licensed as a preacher. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of North Carolina in the 
days of reconstruction. One day he calied at Mr. 
Trumbull’ s office, presenting letters of commendation 
from Major-General O. O. Howard and ex-Governor 
Holden of North Carolina. 

‘« You see, Mr. Trumbull,’’ said he, ‘‘ your work 
in Morgan Street was not all in vain,’’ 

What if the young roughs did break up twilight 
prayer-meetings by jeering the speakers, and by piling 
easily-tumbled barrels on the rickety stairs? They 
got tired of that ; and the most disreputable of the lot, a 
one-legged colored boy, appeared on a certain Saturday 
at the school-room to ask if he might help the teach- 
ers in fixing it up by ‘‘ yellow-washing’’ the walls. 
What if one ragged urchin was hunted on the run by 
his irate father for a half-mile along the river-bank to 
hale him to school? A little German lad would bring 
some other almost every Sunday; and one day he 
came in leading a little girl, followed by two small 
boys, and called out to the city missionary : ‘‘ Mish- 
ter Holle, I vas gyne bring de hole zity !"’ 
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Unutterably sad that a little girl of five should come 
to the school intoxicated by strong drink given by her 
mother, only to be carried home to die! Yet beauti- 
ful indeed was the love of a little girl for her teacher 
when the child called her mother to her bedside, and 
with her dying breath said ; ‘* Mother, don't tell my 
Sunday-school teacher I am dead, for it will break her 
heart to know it.'’ Thus the work had its lights and 
shadows, as all work has. 

Morgan Street was Mr. Trumbull’s proving-ground 
in the Sunday-school work, —a work by no means gen- 
erally accepted in the year of our Lord 1852 as even 
a desirable feature of church activity. The child, as a 
child, was not then studied with much attention or 
hopefulness, nor were his peculiar needs recognized 
to any noteworthy extent. Dr. Trumbull has told of 
his first acquaintance with modern Sunday-school 
hymnology, to which he was introduced by a visitor 
in his school, who stood in the middle of the Morgan 
Street garret room while he taught *he scholars to sing 
‘* Little drops of water.”’ 

The visitor and singing leader was Daniel C. Gil- 
man, superintendent of a mission school in New 
Haven, in later years president of Johns Hopkins 
University, and again until recently president of the 
Carnegie Institution. 

Singing, and plenty of it, was one of the winsome 
features of a well-defined purpose to make the school 
a delightful place for all. Gradually the scholars 
came to learn that the mission knew how to provide 
for their likes as well as for their needs. In address- 
ing the first Connecticut State Sunday-school Con- 
vention in April, 1857, after five years’ experience 
in mission work, Mr. Trumbull said : ‘* ‘ How shaii I 
interest my scholars ?’ asked one of our teachers of 
the city missionary. ‘Tell them bear-stories, if you 
can’t do better!’ said Mr. Hawley, and his idea is 
the one which must possess every laborer in this field 
to msure success. 

‘«T have known one boy rise from a bed of weakness 
and pain, contrary to the command of physician and 
friends, and hurry on his ragged clothes, drop him- 
self from the window, and, scarce able to stand, 
totter over to that room at the hour of gathering. I 
have seen that room filled week after week, and why ? 
Th reason of their gathering, in spite of all opposing 
influences, was given in the remark of a little fellow 
who put his head out of the window of that room one 
Sabbath noon, calling to his companions in the street 
below : ‘ Boys, come up here ; here's more fun for a 
quarter than you'll find anywhere else in Hartford.’ ’’ 


rd 

The Morgan Street School had a weekly teachers’ - 
meeting. Mrs. Alice Goodwin states that the teach- 
ers, of whom she was one of the first, often read at 
these meetings a journal or report of their classes, 
and that ‘*Mr. Trumbull had the faculty [which 
he never lost] of recalling long conversations, giving 
the dialect of the speaker, and, with his quiet sense of 
humor, the striking features of the situation. Ways 
and means of work were reported and discussed, and 
Mr. Trumbull maintained that the mission was as real 
and important as if our work was in India or China. 
So impressed were all by this view that when an 
epidemic of Asiatic cholera prevailed in the neighbor- 
hood of the school the teachers were found Sunday 
after Sunday in their accustomed places."’ 

The superintendent believed in prayer with a belief 
that kept nothing in reserve. It was always a charac- 
teristic glory of Henry Clay Trumbull’s nature that 
he trusted a friend freely without question. And 
when he had his Saviour’s word for it on any subject, 
that was enough forhim. He could trust that Friend 
above all others, and he did. 

This was as true in his Morgan Street work as else- 
where. In 1854 a Christmas party for the school had 
been under consideration. Something better than 
sliding with bare feet on frozen pools—a neighbor- 
hood pastime—was thought desirable. The day was 
close at hand, and the sleigh-ride which had been 
planned as the chief feature of the day's enjoyment 
was apparently not to be ; for the weather was moder- 
ate, there was no snow or sign of snow, and to all 
appearance a fair spell had set in. 

But all this was the Lord's work, reasoned the 
superintendent, and he could trust him. So he ad- 
vised all to go on with the plans for the sleigh-ride, 
and he prayed for snow. During the night before the 
appointed day the ground was covered to a sufficient 
depth with a snowfall that lasted just long enough for 
the ride. 

That experience was never forgotten by the super- 
intendent, or sophistically set aside as an accident. 
He knew no accidents. The Saviour was his Friend. 
Was not that enough ? 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


X. On Different Kinds of Knowledge 


F I SAY that Ruth, a Moabite woman, the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Naomi and Elimelech, the widow of 
Chilion, was the support of her widowed mother- 

in-law, my knowledge is c/ear. 1 know Ruth, and 
not some other person in her stead. My facts are, so 
far as they go, correct. My statement is lucid. This 
is the simplest form of knowing with which the soul 
should concern itself. 

If, now, I wish to add to this clear knowledge the 
second form of knowing, I must see Ruth in relation 
to other facts of knowledge. I must put my clear 
knowledge into its appropriate class. I must find 
Ruth as the support of Naomi, the faithful gleaner in 
the fields of Boaz, the wife of Boaz, the mother of 
Obed, and thus in the ancestry of the Christ of the 
world. I must see her steadfast, kindly considerate, 
devout, humble, and possessed with an almighty love 
for all that is best in the womanhood of Israel. Thus 
my knowledge of Ruth becomes not only c/ear, but also 
distinct. Ruth is seen in her relation to other per- 
sons and events in the sacred narrative. She is no 
longer an isolated element of knowledge. She forms 
part of the larger system of truth with which she has 
to do. Thus | indicate the kind of knowing the 
teacher should impart to her pupils. To do this well, 
the teacher's knowledge should rise above clearness 
and distinctness. It should become adeguate, by 
which I mean seeing the thing in its elements, in its 
parts, in its analysis. 
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Take again the illustration above used. To know 
Ruth adequately | must study her in her home-land, 
in her sorrow at the loss of her husband, in her firm 
resolve to follow Naomi, in her willingly assuming 
the ré/e of gleaner-beggar under the law of Israel, in 
her glorious self-surrender that she might care for an 
old and helpless woman, in her daily industry in the 
harvest-field, in her subsequent discovery by Boaz, in 
her splendid exaltation, in her new home, in her 
piety, her perfectness, her motherhood. Thus by an 
analytic treatment of the theme I am made familiar with 
details of great value to me as I teach, and even if I do 
not attempt to lift my pupils to adequate knowledge, 
my own mastery of this form of knowledge is the best 
guarantee on the intellectual side that I am fitted to 
give to my pupils clear and distinct knowledge. This 
additional form of knowledge is analytic beyond the 
ability of the pupil below the Bible-class grade. But 
it is, in my mind, the absolute prerequisite of success- 
ful teaching. Master the subject in detail, if you 
would teach well. Then, too, you will find in this 
added increment of power the secret of control. It is 
relatively an easy task to control a class if the teacher's 
knowledge. is so clear, so distinct, so adequate as to 
challenge the respect and the admiration of the pupils. 

Never use notes in your teaching, either printed 
notes or written notes. Master all these aids before 
you go to the class. Face to face, take up the lesson 
and develop it. Fix its fundamental elements clearly 
in mind, and so teach. You will find that it is a 
travesty on teaching to ask printed questions from a 
lesson-leaf, and expect to secure prepared answers, 
and at the same time secure the attention and interest 
of your pupils. They soon detect the insincerity of 
an incompetent teacher, and are likely to make for 
such a teacher the lesson hour a time of sore trial and 
useless effort. I wonder what our honest opinion is 
in respect to all this. Do you honestly feel just right 
before your class if you know you have slighted the 
preparation of the work? Can we truly commend 
our efforts to God for his blessing, when, forsooth, 
our efforts have been practically nothing? Here isa 
responsibility, an opportunity, an obligation to be met. 
We can ill afford to pass this by unnoted. 

There is only one other form of knowing, —knowing 
the thing in its causes. This is exhaustive knowl- 
edge, and belongs only tothe expert. But it is an ideal 
worth keeping in mind, a goal worthy our efforts. It is 
a great thing to know some one fact of knowledge ex- 
haustively, to be an authority upon it, to master it as 
others do not, and so stand in some authoritative rela- 
tion to that thing. We all respect expert knowledge. 
It is the final guidance. Tocite the opinions of others 
is well, but to create opinions for one’s self,—that is 
best. Jesus was supremely great as a teacher. He 
taught as one having authority. His knowledge was 
exhaustive. It touched the remotest causes. He left 
nothing to be said. 


Luke 4 : 18-27 is a fine example of good teaching. 
Jesus read a Scripture that was well-known to his 
hearers. He read it from a familiar place, —the read- 
ing-place in the synagogue. He used a familiar 
scroll. He stood to read, as did every priest. He 
was known perhaps by all those who gathered that 
day to worship. Everything was familiar, save only 
one thing. He read the lesson with a new emphasis. 
‘«The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, he hath anointed 
me, he hath sent me.’’ It was this designation of 
himself as the fulfilment of the prophecy that stirred 
his hearers. There is always something unique, 
strong, original, in a great teacher. Be sure to find 
this element. Fasten upon it. Follow its guidance. 

Thus will you catch in your own spirit some of the 
power and majesty and dignity of great teaching. You 
will also note that the distinguishing quality of fine 
teaching is not in the fact that it is radically and 
wholly unlike other teaching. It is using the same 
data, but in a way unknown to blundering and un- 
trained teachers. I have seen thousands of teachers 
at work with tens of thousands of pupils. I have only 
rarely found wholly and absolutely worthless teaching. 
Almost as rarely have I found absolutely faultless 
teaching. The great majority of it contained at least 
some elements of worth. Much of it was really com- 
mendable. But I wish I could clearly characterize 
the stupendous gain to the pupil whose teacher is su- 
perbly equipped, over and above the worth to the 
pupil of that teacher whose work. is only fairly good. 
It is a question largely of margins. The difference 
between the way we do our teaching and the way we 
might do it is not great measured in terms of effort on 
our part ; it is great measured in results upon the soul 
of our pupils. Ponder well what this means to you. 
Let us endeavor to reduce the margin. 

A teacher writes me that she has always been doing 
her best; but she has ‘not had the success she longed 
for. She frankly confesses that she has studied ‘her 
commentaries and lesson-helps in the desperation of 
her desire to do her best. She also says that her 
pupils are to her more of a mystery than is her lesson. 
This is the very crux of the whole matter. _Admirably 
fitted with knowledge of the subject-matter of the les- 
sons, she is confessedly ignorant of the ability to fit 
this knowledge to the needs of her pupils. They do 
not share in her splendid scholarship because she 
does not know their capabilities, nor do they know 
how to utilize what she has for them. Knowledge 
must be transmuted into spiritual elements of a kind 
suited to the hearer, or all splendid equipment fails 
to accomplish the prayed-for results. 
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I should like to commend to the teacher at this point 
a careful re-reading of these articles from the first. 
Get the general outline of soul processes definitely 
fixed, and then measure every pupil in your class by 
this standard. Are you aware that few of our pupils 
are wholly normal in their unfolding? Do you note 
and know their differences and variations from your 
normal standard ? When these variations are noted, 
do you aim by all the energy and skill you possess to 
win each pupil over to the ideal you have set? 

We have already found how, by the power of con- 
ception, the soul bunches many concrete elements of 
knowledge into one general class,—on the basis of 
similarity,—and names this general class. This name 
is a concept. Thus I come to the use of the term 
apple; so also I come to,other general terms, as 
peach, pear, plum, grape, orange, lemon, banana, 
apricot, and aquiacata. Again, by the same power, 
on the basis of the same general quality, I can build 
all these into a still more general term, fruit. This 
widening of the series goes on indefinitely. Each 
generalization becomes wider; that is, it includes 
more and more separate objects of knowledge under 
one general term. Perhaps if we knew all, we could 
group all at last under one word that would name all. 
Note that the wider the generalization the farther the 
elements are removed from reality. This is only 
another way of saying that we drop increasing num- 
bers of qualities that are in each individual object, in 
order to bring it within the compass of the general 
term. If now we use these general terms or symbols 
as instruments of thought, we find ourselves relatively 
free to erect great systems of truth without pausing at 
each new term to ascertain how many of the original 
concrete elements we retain. While this is going on, 
as it is in every soul, we are also constantly receiving 


new concrete elements of knowledge through the 
wide-open avenues of perception. 

Thus at any instant we find the soul furnished both 
with percepts and concepts, with new knowledge still 
in the concrete, and with old knowledge in every 
stage of advance to the most comprehensive symbols. 
The orange my friend just gave me, fresh from his 
favorite tree in Coamo, Puerto Rico, is side by side 
with the more general term orange, and also with the 
still wider symbol, fruit. Now the soul naturally 
assumes a very important function with reference to 
this medley of knowledge elements. It endeavors 
formally to find where the new belongs in the system 
of old knowledge carried in memory from former ex- 
periences. The soul seems to be fascinated with this 
game of mating ideas, as a child is pleased to put 
together a dissected toy. Jt endeavors to set relations 
that are discerned in two objects of thought over 
against each other, and affirm their agreement or 
their disagreement. This power of the soul is called 
judgment. This affirmation is a sentence. As a 
product of an act of judgment, it is called a judg- 
ment. If the agreement is affirmed, it is called a 
positive judgment. If the agreement is denied, it is 
called a negative judgment. Judgment builds our 
percepts and our concepts into higher forms of 
thought. 

A boy who for the first time saw an island, and was 
told the name, finally remarked, ‘‘ Why, an island is 
a piece of shore out in the water.’’ He had compared 
island and land, and this was his judgment. When 
I compare snow and whiteness, I announce the judg- 
ment ‘‘ Snow is white.’ I also know at once that 
‘« Snow is not black.’’ Thus I affirm a positive as 
well as a negative judgment concerning snow and 
whiteness. Seeing these relations between the differ- 
ent objects in thought is of the highest educational 
utility. To explain God is to lead the child to iden- 
tify him with the attributes of love and mercy and 
power and majesty and glory. Thus we bring him 
within our comprehension. It is perhaps true that 
we do not begin to exhaust the relations existing be- 
tween separate objects of thought. We carry great 
series of disconnected data that should be joined and 
wedded in the soul. We do not often enough exercise 
this splendid power of judgment. Every word is the 
symbol of some more or less important fact of knowl- 
edge. It is the business of the soul to establish 
relations between these symbols. God has given us 
this power of judgment for that purpose. Let us 
endeavor to find the subtle but essential ties that 
connect what may at first seem separate and distinct 
facts of knowledge. Thus we amass a healthy, a 
vigorous, a vital activity in the soul. To join words 
into sentences, to erect concepts and percepts into 
judgments, is to give the soul the freer sweep, the 
wider view, the more Godlike power. How may this 
power of judgment be cultivated ? 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher-training classes 

What four forms of knowledge are defined in this 
article? Define each. : 

Take a subject, say Gettysburg, Valley Forge, 
Moses, or Paul, and discuss it, first clear/y, then dis- 
tinctly, then adeguately, and, if you can, exhaust- 
ively. 

In what ways should the pupil know a subject ? 

Why should the teacher's knowledge be different 
in kind from that of the pupil ? 

Discuss the value of analytic knowledge for the 
teacher, of distinct knowledge for the pupil. 

Which form of knowing corresponds to appercep- 
tion? Why? 

What aids should the teacher use in the class ? 

How does good teaching differ from ordinary teach- 
ing ? 

Discuss the value of margins in equipment. 

Why is it proper to say that our pupils are not all 
normal in their unfolding ? 

What is judgment? Form a group of judgments 
relating to the words sheep, shepherd, love, kindness, 
John, John Baptist, and teaching. 

How does a negative judgment arise ? 

How does a positive judgment arise ? 

Write ten of each kind. 
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LESSON 5. JANUARY 29. JESUS AND NICODEMUS 


John 3: 1-15. 


(Read John 2: 12 to 3:21.) Memory verses: 14, 15 


Golden Text: For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life—John 3 : 16* 





COMMON VERSION 


1 There was a man of the Pharisees, named 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: 

2 The same came to Jesus by night, and 
said unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God: for no man can do 
these miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him. 

3 Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

4 Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a 
man be born when he is old? can he enter 
the second time into his mother’s womb, and 

‘be born ? 

5 Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
ef God. 

6 That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 

7 Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must 
be born again. 

8 The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tel] whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now there was a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: 2 the 
same came unto him by night, and said to 
him, Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God ; for no one can do these signs 
that thou doest, except God be with him. 3 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except one be born 
1 anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
4 Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man 
be born when he is old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb, and be born? 
5 Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except one be born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. 6 That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit. 7 Marvel not that I said unto thee, 
Ye must be born !anew. 8 ? The wind blow- 
eth where it will, and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is 





COMMON VERSION 


9 Nicodemus answered and said unto him, 
How can these things be ? 

10 Jesus answered and said unto him, Art 
thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these 
things ? 

11 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen ; and ye receive not our witness, 

12 If I have told you earthly things, and ye 
believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you 
of heavenly things ? 

13 And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man which is in heaven. 

14 4 And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up : 

15 That whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


born of the Spirit. 9 Nicodemus answered 
and said unto him, How can these things be ? 
1o Jesus answered and said unto him, Art 
thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest 
not these things? 11 Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, We speak that which we know, 
and bear witness of that which we have seen ; 
and ye receive not our witness. 12 If I told 
you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly things ? 
13 And no one hath ascended into heaven, 
but he that descended out of heaven, even the 
Son of man ' who is in heaven. 14 And as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
ever so must the Son of man be lifted up ; 15 
that whosoever * believeth may in him have 
eternal life. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 







whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life. 


T Or, from above See ver. 3%; ch. 19, 11; Jas. 1.17; 3. 15,17. % Or, The Spirit breatheth * Many 
ancient authorities omit who is in heaven. 4 Or, believeth in him may have 


PronunciIATION.—Nicodemus, Nic-o-dé mus. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT can we do in our class with the midnight 
conversation of a Jewish theological professor 
and Jesus the Messiah? Your best first step 

toward answering that difficult question is to turn to 
your New Testament and read slowly to yourself the 
tirst twenty-one verses of the third chapter of John. 
Try to forget, before doing so, every preconceived 
idea you may have had, or heard others express, as 
to the teachings of Christ’s conversation with Nico- 
demus, As you read, note on a piece of were the 
thoughts that the reading gives you. hen you 
have read the passage through in this way two or 
three times, decide what one great teaching’ you 
must give your class from this lesson. Write down 
that teaching. Now you are ready to read what 
others have to say about the lesson. You may agree 
or disagree with them. But no matter how much 
you add to your thoughts and teachings now, the 
lesson has become your own, and is worth far more to 
you, and to your class, because it is your own instead 
of being merely some others’ second-hand thoughts. 

Dr. Dunning wisely suggests your first taking a 
journey with your class over the ground traveled by 
Jesus in what is called pF ye ministry. If you 
are using Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings you 
can profitably go back earlier than the public minis- 
try of Jesus, and get your pupils to refresh their 
memory of all the recorded journeys of Jesus, from 
the time of his birth in Bethlehem up to the present 
incident in Jerusalem. A brief geography review 
of that sort is the best kind of framework on which 
to place a review of the chief events in Jesus’ life so 
far. It is a mistake to leave reviewing until the 
quarterly review lesson. The wise teacher. makes 
some reviewing a part of every lesson. 

Perhaps it would interest your class t8 tell them, 
before passing from the geography to the teaching of 
this recorded conversation of Jesus and Nicodemus, 
that you want them to join you in an attempt to un- 
derstand something that puzzled one of the brightest, 
brainiest leaders of the most thoughtful and religious 
people in the world. Moreover, you can promise 
your pupils that they shall be successful in their at- 
tempt to understand this, if they will work with you 
on it,—that is, that they may understand just as 
much of it as they need to and as God wants them to. 

And now is your opportunity to start your pupils 
aright on a truth where there has been perhaps more 
misunderstanding, and worry, and unnecessary doubt 
aud suffering and agony of mind and spirit than in 
connection with any other teaching of Jesus. You 
must be very clear in your own mind about it. You 
will be helped in this by a careful reading of the 
leading editorial, on the first two pages of this issue, 
which is from the pen of the former Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, and which explains in sim- 
plicity and clearness why we need not and ought not 
to worry about ‘being born again.” Dr. Dunning’s 
fifth agg a emphasizes the same thought. 

If you will make that one point so clear to your 
pupils that they can never forget it, you will have 
taught them a great and needed lesson. But there 
18 a wealth of other interesting teaching material here. 
ace your class with the question, for instance, that 
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Dr. Goss suggests in his first paragraph: are the 
doing things every day that show that God is with 
them? If not, wherein have they any advantage 
over dwellers in heathen lands ? 

Was Nicodemus helped by this conversation with 
Jesus? Give out slips to your pupils with the refer- 
ences to the man’s later record, and after the pas- 
sages have been read aloud (John 7: 50, 51; 19: 39), 
see what their opinion is. 

Though what is called the ‘‘new birth” is God's 
responsibility, not ours, and though it may have taken 
place in some or all ed ge pupils years ago, or even, 
as Bushnell suggested, ‘‘ before they were born the 
first time,” there is another matter for which they 
are responsible, and that is the showing to the world 
that they have given themselves to the Father and 
have accepted Jesus Christ as their Saviour. Dr. 
Dunning calls the evidences of this ‘‘the new birth 
realized,” and he tells where we may learn what the 
evidences are,—1 John 4: 7, 15, 16. ‘* Everyone that 
loveth is begotten of God.” Love is not an uncon- 
trollable feeling; love is a duty, and love is some- 
thing that each one is responsible for. Are we meeting 
that responsibility ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ters set of twelve different pictures and two ma’ 
each on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 











Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each quar- 


ter’s set). A leaflet included with every order for the 
‘ana vate ives the teacher full directions for the fol- 
owing of this supplemental geography course. 


Lesson 5 


In our studies thus far we have learned: 

1. The bodies of water. G. S. (Great Sea), R. S. 
(Red Sea), L. M. (Lake Merom), S, G. (Sea of Gali- 
lee), S. S. (Salt Sea). 

2. The national features. S.-C. P. (sea-coast 
lain), M. R. (mountain region), J. V. (Jordan Val- 
ey), E. T. L. (eastern table land). 

3. The four provinces, Gal. (Galilee), Bash. (Ba- 
shan), Jud. (Judea), Per. (Persia). 

Let us in this lesson begin to locate some of the 
important places in New Testament Palestine. 

First. Those on the sea coast plain, although 
none of these places were ever visited by Jesus. 
Taking Mount Carmel as a starting-point, we follow 
the coast line northward thirty-three miles (thirteen- 
sixteenths of an inch by our scale), and locate 7yre. 

Second. From Mount Carmel again we go south- 
ward on the coast twenty-five miles (five-eighths of 
an inch) and find Cesarea. This was the Roman 
capital of Judza, for here the ‘‘ governor,” Pontius 
Pilate, lived, although he went occasionally up to 
Jerusalem, which was the principal city in the land. 

Third. Following the coast line thirty miles (three- 
quarters of an inch), we reach Joppa, the principal 
seaport of Palestine in all ages. ere in the apos- 
tolic history lived Dorcas, and here Peter had his 
vision of the great sheet let down (Acts 9 : 36; 
10 : I-18). 

Fourth. About fort? miles (one inch) southwest of 
Joppa, near the sea, but not directly upon its shore, 
was Gaza, of which we read in the Old Testament 
in the story of Samson; and in Acts in the story of 
Philip (Acts 8: 26). Those four places, Tyre, Caesa- 
rea, Jenpa. and Gaza, are the principal localities on 
the sea-coast plain. 

The lesson on ‘‘ Jesus and Nicodemus” is to be 
located in Jerusalem. From Cana, the place of the 
wedding feast, he went first to Capernaum, on the 
northwestern shore of the Sea of Galilee, and then 
probably down the Jordan Valley to a ery nearly 
east of Jerusalem, from which he walked up the 
mountains to the holy city. 

This forms the fifth of the journeys of Jesus which 
we have noted in these lessons. 1. From N. (Naza- 
reth) to B. (baptism). 2. From B, to the wilderness 
(temptation). 3. From the wilderness to B. (Bethany 
beyond Jordan) (first disciples). 4. From B. to C. 
(Cana) (wedding feast). 5. From C. to J. (Jerusa- 
lem) (Nicodemus). Let all these journeys be indi- 
cated by a dotted line, and each journey numbered. 


SoutH Orancg, N., J. 
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Better an earnest secret search for truth than an 
emply public avowal, 


24 
Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


FTER the wedding at Cana, Jesus, vogether with 
A ‘*his mother, and his brethren, and his disci- 
ples,” went down to Capernaum, which after- 
wards became our Lord’s home. A visit to Jerusalem, 
at the passover (the first during his ministry), fol- 
lowed. The (first) cleansing of the temple led toa 
discussion, during which Jesus predicts his resurrec- 
tion (as John explains) in a saying that was used 
against him in his trial before the Sanhedrin. His 
signs evoked a certain kind of belief which was, 
however, very unstable (John 2 : 23-25). 

Place.—Jerusalem, possibly at the house of John 
himself, who seems to have had a home in that city 
(chap. 19: 27). The room may have been the upper 
guest-chamber, which could be reached privately by 
an outer stairway. 

Time.— During, or immediately after, the passover 
week in year of Rome 780 ; that is, A.D. 27, some 
time during the early half of April. 

Persons.—Our Lord and Nicodemus. Others may 
have been present, probably John himself. Nicode- 
mus was a member of the Sanhedrin, a prominent 
teacher among the Pharisees (vs. 1, 10). He after- 
wards spoke in behalf of Jesus before the Sanhedrin 
(7: §0-52), and after the crucifixion came to embalm 
the body of Jesus (19 : 39). 





Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—See above. 

Verse 2.—Came unto Jesus by night: To avoid 
publicity —Radbdi; Most respectful address.— These 
stgns that thou doest; Compare 2 : 23.—Except God 
be with him: This is a recognition of Jesus as a 
prophet, but does not imply real faith. 

Verse 3.—Facept one be born anew: Or, ‘‘ from 
above.” Either sense is probable, but ‘‘ again” is 
an inference. ‘‘Anew,” pointing to the radical 
change is more apt here ; in verses 5-8, which point 
to the source of the new birth, ‘‘ from above" seems 
more een geapetie the kingdom of God: The 
ey thought natural birth entitled them to the privi- 
eges of the kingdom ; but a new spiritual birth is 
necessary even to see the kingdom. 

Verse 4.— When he is old; implying that Nico- 
demus was “old.” 

Verse 5.—Born of water and the Spirit: ** Water” 
and ‘Spirit’ are joined closely. he former term 
disappears in what follows, where the emphasis is 
puton ‘ Spirit.” There may be a reference to John’s 
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baptism ; but as he predicted a baptism with the 
Holy Spirit, there is an implied application to Chris- 
tian baptism as the sign and seal of the new birth 
wrought by ‘ the Spirit” (v. 8). 

Verse 6.—Born of the flesh: By natural birth.—/s 
flesh: Merely human, and, as afterwards shown, de- 
praved.—Born of the Spirit: The Holy Spirit.—J/s 
spirit: Not the natural human spirit, but renewed 
spirit. See Romans 8, 

Verse 7.— Ye must: Not ‘‘ we must.” 

Verse 8.—Zhe wind bloweth: Or, ‘the Spirit 
breatheth.” The Greek word is the same as in 
verses 5, 6; but ‘‘ wind” is the more probable mean- 
ing,since ‘so’ implies a contrast.— Wi//eth ; Inde- 
pendent of human control.—So zs every one: That is, 
the new birth is independent of human control. Its 
effects are discernible, but its cause is beyond our 
full knowledge. 

Verse 10.——The teacher of Israel: His official posi- 
tion. ‘‘A master” is misleading. 

Verse 11.—We:; Probably including any of his 
disciples who were present.— Ye receive not: The 
Jews, especially the rulers, whom Nicodemus repre- 
sented. 

Verse 12.—Earthly things: Here including the 
new birth, since it occurs on earth.—Heavenly 
things: The higher truths ; what follows pointing 
to the great facts about the person and work of our 
Lord himself. 

Verse 13.—Vo one: More exact than ‘‘ no man.”— 
Hath ascended into heaven: To oy rsonal wit- 
ness of ‘‘ heavenly things.”—But he that descended 
out of heaven: Referring to the Incarnation. It is 
not necessarily implied that he had previously as- 
cended.— 7he Son of man, who is in heaven: Sev- 
eral of the best authorities omit the last clause, 
though it has wide support. ‘‘ Heaven” here refers 
to the continuous state (‘‘ with God,” chap. 1: 1) 
rather than to place. Though Son of man, our Lord 
represents himself as in a specific sense ‘‘ in heaven.” 

erse 14.—Moses lifted up: See Numbers 21 : 6-9. 
—Must the Son Y. man: To carry out God’s purpose 
of grace.—Lifted up: On the cross (comp. 12 : 32). 

Verse 15.— Whosoever believeth may in him have 
eternal life: ‘In him” is to be joined with ‘‘ have,” 
since the better attested proposition is one that is 
not joined with ‘‘believeth.”—Zvernal life: The 
same phrase as in verse 16. The Authorized Ver- 
sion needlessly varies between ‘‘ eternal” and ‘ ever- 
lasting.” 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 
Evidence of the new life ts the best argument for 
tts reality. 
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The New Birth, and What Makes It Possible 


By Alexander 


ESUS’ treatment of Nicodemus is given as an 
instance of his power of reading men, He saw 
into the man’s unspoken thoughts more clearly 
than Nicodemus did, and answered them rather than 
his words. The remarkable depth and plainness of 
his self-revelation here, at the very beginning of his 
work, and to one from the enemies’ camp, whom it 
would have been natural to treat as a spy, shows that 
ong knew where to trust men and where to be on 
nis guard, 
The first point to notice is the recognition of Jesus 
as a divinely-sent teacher, and Jesus’ putting aside 
of that recognition as superficial. A dignified ec- 
clesiastic, seeking to know more about so irregular a 
phenomenon as a miracle-working peasant from 
Galilee, naturally came by night, as not wishing to 
let everybody know of his coming, and as naturally 
was very conscious that he was condescending some- 
what in acknowledging Jesus, calling him .Rabbi. 
But his estimate was shallow, and radically misap- 
prehended men’s need and Jesus’ character and work. 
It is not teaching that we want most. If Jesus is 
but one more, even though he be the highest, of the 
world's teachers, the world will be none the better 
for him than it has been for the others. It ‘is not 
knowing more even of the greatest truths that we 
need, but deing different. Vicodemus went wrong, 
too, in basing his estimate on the miracles which 
Jesus did, rather than on the words which he spoke. 

Nicodemus pays his compliment, and says nothing 
as to what he wishes to hear from Jesus. But Jesus 
brushes aside the compliment and answers the 
unspoken thought. Had Nicodemus been wonder- 
ing whether Jesus was Messiah, and his miracles 
signs of the kingdom of God? Jesus’ reply makes 
that probable. It discloses the inadequacy of the 
conception of ‘‘teacher,”” and the condition of see- 
ing the kingdom of God. Not teaching, but a new 
life, is needed. 

Nicodemus sees that being born again cannot be 

meant literally, as the second of his two coupled 
questions shows; and in the first of them he asks for 


McLaren, D.D. 


explanation of what Jesus means by his metaphor, 
and what is the process by which such a new birth 
can be effected. It was the right question to ask, 
and it opens the way for Jesus to develop his mean- 
ing and affirm solemnly the necessity and the source 
of that birth. 

The answer covers three main points. In verse 5 
Nicodemus gets his ‘‘ How?” fully met; in verse 6 
the necessity is enforced by an analogy drawn from 
natural birth, which should make him cease to won- 
der; in verse 8 a symbol is presented which illustrates 
the manner of communicating the new life, and points 
to the evidence possible of its existence. 

As tothe first, ‘‘ water and the Spirit” are the factors 
in producing the new birth, but they are not co-ordi- 
nate factors, as the omission of ‘‘ water” in verse 8 
shows. Comparing the expression with the parallel 
one, ‘‘the Holy Spirit and fire,” we most naturally 
explain the words as meaning the cleansing energy 
of the Spirit. But whatever is the precise meaning 
of “— ¥~ the Spirit is the true source of the new 
life. The assertion that such a new birth through 
the Spirit is requisite for entrance into the kingdom 
of God implies that that kingdom is spiritual, and 
that consequently hereditary claims to belong to it 
are futile. 

Nicodemus and his like believed that every Jew 
was in it; but Jesus reaffirms the teaching of the 
Baptist, and brings one consequence of that teaching 
into startling prominence. A spiritual kingdom can 
have only spiritual men as its subjects. If Nico- 
demus has grasped that truth, he is ready for the 
next, that no man is ‘‘spiritual” by reason of his 
natural birth. ‘Like begets like.” Nothing but 
flesh can be born of flesh. And flesh is the whole of 
our nature apart from the Spirit, which is as incapa- 
ble of living in the ‘“‘kingdom” as a fish with gills 
of breathing atmospheric air. 

No wonder, then, the nature of the kingdom of 
God being what it is,—namely, the order in which the 
will of God is supreme and all human souls move in 
obedience to it,—that man as he is by natural birth 
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cannot enterintoit. But note how significantly Jesus 
exempts himself from the universal necessity. ‘' Ye 
must;”’ I have no such need! 

In verse 8 we may read either ‘‘ wind” or ‘‘ Spirit.” 
Adopting the former, it presents a comparison be- 
tween the ‘‘chartered freedom, invisibility, mysteri- 
ousness of place of origin and goal,” of the wind, 
which yet can produce such mighty effects, and the 
regenerating Spirit. The comparison is irregular, 
but the meaning is clear. Who can limit the opera- 
tions of that Spirit? But this freedom, this mighty 
voice, this mysteriousness of origin and of goal be- 
long to the possessor of the new life, on the principle 
that the child is like the parent, the effect partaker 
of the nature of the cause. 

So Nicodemus gets his question answered, but he 
is not able at once to rise to the height of Christ’s 
teaching, and he falls back on his old question with a 
difference. His first ‘‘ Howcan?” was a real oy 
of interest wishing enlightenment ; his second i$ muc 
more of an expression of incredulity, with perhaps a 
touch of impatience. P my gently rebukes the ignor- 
ance which had failed to learn what prophets and 
psalmists had taught, the need of a divine Spirit to 
subjugate human wills, and then passes on to meet 
thé question with a further answer. 

Observe the division into two parts which Jesus 
makes of his words, and the singular language by 
which he designates what he has been saying. He 
calls these truths ‘‘earthly things,” not describing 
their nature, but designating them as truths verifi- 
able in earthly experience, whereas what he is about 
to speak of are truths ‘‘ which belong to a higher 
order, which are in heaven, and are brought down 
thence to earth.” : 

Mark how Jesus claims for his exclusive preroga- 
tive the right thus to reveal the hidden truths that lie 
in the bosom of God. He said ‘‘we’’ when he re- 
ferred to the former part of his words to Nicodemus, 
for there were others who could witness to the need 
for a new birth and to the effects of a sagpaseeses 
Spirit; but he says ‘‘I”’ when he speaks of unveiling 
the heavenly things, and he grounds his claim to be 
the sole revealer on the majestic claim to be the Son 
of man who came down from heaven, and who is in 
heaven even while on earth. 

The heavenly things are Christ’s atoning death in 
obedience to a divine necessity, the eternal life that 
we receive from him, and the condition of faith on 
which we received it. The brazen serpent was in 
form like the fiery serpents whose bite was death. 
Jesus came ‘‘in the likeness of the flesh of sin.’”’ The 
serpent was lifted up in sign that the evil was con- 
quered, and, as it were, slain. we was “‘ lifted up,” 
and slew the sin in which he had no share. A look 
brought healing. Faith looks to him and is saved. 
The cross was shame, but it was elevation, too, and 
is the very climax of his manifestation of his glory, 
as well as the very lowest point of his. humiliation. 

That death on the cross is the full answer as to 
‘‘how” a new birth through the Spirit of God is pos- 
sible. To them who believe in the name of Jesus, 
he gives the Spirit, which creates them anew in its 
own likeness of holiness, and breathes into them the 
new life of the sons of God, 
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Men who can only think in terms of clay are likely 
to find nothing but dirt. 


ental Lesson-Lights 
.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 


OW THERE Was A MAN OF THE PHARISEES, 
NamMeED Nicopemus.”"—Among my neighbors 
I every day hear the names Ignatius, Char- 
lie, Ernest, Victoria, Wilhelmina, Olga, Mathilde, 
etc., and yet neither they nor their ancestors have 
seen a foreign country. They are real natives of 
Syria. So also was it long ago. Strict Hebrews 
received foreign names such as Andrew, Philip, 
Alexander, and Nicodemus. Nicodemus means ‘ Vic- 
tory of the People ;” its equivalent in Arabic is Vasr 
ed Deen (‘* Victory of Religion”), a common name 
among the Druses. 

‘*THe Same CAME UNTO Him By Nicut.”—It may 
have been, as everybody says, that the ‘‘ Victory of 
the People” came to Jesus by night from motives of 
fear, but I do not see it, because John does not add, 
‘for fear of the Jews,” as in John 20: 19 and g : 22. 
A woman who has not read commentaries told me 
that Nicodemus came by night because ‘‘he was 
busy during the day, and he did not think that Jesus 
could be found at home except at night.” That Ori- 
entals spend their evenings at each others’ houses, 
pleasantly discussing important matters over cups of 
coffee till late at night, is a matter of observation. 

‘*RapBl, WE Know THAT THOU ART A TEACHER 
Come From Gop."—In every age and in all lands 
there have been those who, while not recognizing the 
mysterious and oy claims of Jesus, acknowledged 


his supernatural life and works as did Nicodemus. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 29 


A few days ago, a Moslem from Malula, northern 
Syria, plainly told us that * Jesus is afda/,’ greater, 
or of greater virtue, than Muhammad, because the 
latter was a man, the son of a man, but Jesus is min 
ruhkr Allah (** of the Spirit of God ”). 

An eminent Jewish leader (Max Nordau) says: 
‘Jesus is soul of our soul, as he is flesh of our flesh. 
... If the Jews, up to the present time, have not 
rendered public homage to the sublime moral beauty 
of Jesus, it is because their tormentors have always 
persecuted, tortured, and assassinated them in his 
name.” Pastor de la Roi quotes from a Jewish paper 
the following : ‘‘ We need more in the world than 
the calm of quiet circumstances. We may have that, 
and yet be in a tempest of unrest. What we need is 
soul-rest, and none but Jesus can give that.” 


SHWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E KNOW f¢hat thou art a teacher come from 
W God ; for no one can do these signs that thou 
doest, except God be with him (vy. 2). The 
belief in that argument is bedded deep in the human 
soul. There are some things that people can do with- 
out a belief or knowledge of the Supreme Being, and 
there are some that they cannot,—just as there are 
some things that they cannot do without a belief in 
gravity or aknowledge of mathematics. Men can fight 
battles, and steer yo and plow fields, and reap har- 
vests, without the thought or the love »f God. But 
when they bear the burdens of others,—nurse the sick 
who are not their own, abandon their homes to carry 
the gospel to cannibals, permit themselves to be 
burned at the stake to witness for righteousness,— 
you cannot persuade humanity that they have acted 
without the love and the power of God In all ages 
the world has called them God-men, or men of God. 
A wonderful thing it is,—how our works reveal the 
inmost spirit of our lives! A wonderful thing it is 
that there are some things that we cannot do unless 
God dwells in us ! Theincandescent iamp cannot shed 
light unless the electric current passes into it. The 
seed cannot germinate unless the spark of life dwells in 
it. The man cannot do the higher and diviner tasks of 
life unless God dwellsin him. There are poems that 
no one but a Christian could have written, and pic- 
tures that no one but a Christian could have painted. 
Goethe once said, with a feeling of sadness, ‘‘It isa 
strange thing that out of all that I have written there 
is nothing that can be used in Christian worship.” 

Except one be born anew, he cannot see the king- 

dom of God (v. 2». I see no incredible mystery in 
the new birth. othing is more common than being 
born again in a thousand different ways. We are 
born again upon waking from our sleep. We 
are born again when any great enthusiasm seizes us. 
We are born again when any immense illumination 
takes place within us. There are sensitive souls to 
whom each day of human life brings a sort of new 
birth. Little children are regenerated each time 
they come into contact with a new teacher or a new 
experience, They are neverthe same again. The 
new birth of Christianity is only the transfiguration 
of the commonplace. That which constantly hap- 
pens on a small scale and partially, here happens on 
a vast scale and completely. Inferior powers accom- 
plish the minor births ; superior powers the supreme 
birth, The new birth par-excellence (the re-creation 
of the moral and spiritual nature) is accomplished, 
and can be accomplished, only by contact with the 
Spirit of the living God. Noother power can quicken 
the soul into this new life but that divine influence. 

How can these things be? (v.9.) Yes, and how 

can other things be? Everythingis a mystery. The 
most simple and palpable fact or object contains the 
incomprehensible. Every path of investigation 
lands us in the presence of the unknowable. Can 
anything be more commonplace and comprehensible 
than the dirt in the road ? Bick up acouple of fingers- 
ful, and ask it how it came to be! It is broken rock, 
and broke rock was once fire-mist, and fire-mist was 
—what? How can the trees, or how can the stars 
be ? how can the little child be? Let us go reso- 
lutely and often into the presence of these mysteries. 
They* fill us with wonder ; they awe us to silence ; 

sand if we are simple and humble and pure, they in- 
duce us to worship. 

Lf I told you earthly things and ye believe not, 
ow shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly things ? 
v. 12.) That question hit the center of the target ! 
AS a matter of fact, all faith in heavenly things be- 
sin8 in a whole-hearted confidence in earthly things. 
eople who do not believe in matter will end by not 

lieving in spirit. Those who do not believe in the 

ws of civil societies will not believe in those of a 

oral universe. Those who do not believe in men 

ill not believe in God. Nothing is so wholesome 

id hopeful as a solid, unwavering belief in the 

ings that have a sensible existence, for out of this 

ath alone can be generated a belief in the supra- 
nsible existences. Nout all people who believe in 
former will believe in the latter ; but no one will 
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long believe in the latter who does not firmly believe 
in the former. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Spiritual Birthday 


oe of the Spirit (v. 8). Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, 
commenting on this incident, relates an inter- 
esting story of Thorwaldsen, who was born 
in Copenhagen. On one occasion he was ques- 
tioned as to his birthplace, and he made this reply, 
‘IT don’t know; but I arrived in Rome March 8, 1797,” 
dating his birth, as it were, from the commencement 
of his artistic career. He felt that had not begun to 
live until he began to breathe the atmosphere of his 
art. In connection with this, Dr. Tyng relates that 
shortly after the Irish evangelist Summerfield arrived 
in America he met a distinguished doctor of divinity, 
who asked him where he was born. ‘‘In Dublin and 
in Live 1,” was the reply. ‘*Oh, how can that 
be?” he preacher paused a moment, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest 
not these things ?” 


Heedless Hearers 

We speak that which we know, and bear witness 
of that which we have seen; and ye receive not our 
witness (v. 11). The story is told of Massilon, the 
eloquent French preacher, that when he came to 
preach his first sermon he found the whole audi- 
ence in a disposition in no way favorable to re- 
ceiving his message. Their nods, whispers, or 
drowsy behavior showed him that there was no 
great profit to be — from his sowing in a soil 
so r. However, he soon changed the disposition 
of his audience by his manner of beginning. ‘ If,” 
said he, ‘‘a cause, the most important that could 
be conceived, were to be tried at the bar before 
qualified judges; if this cause interested us in par- 
ticular ; if the eyes of the whole kingdom were 
fixed upon the events; if the most eminent counsel 
were employed on both sides, and if we had heard 
from our infancy of this yet undetermined trial,— 
would you not all sit with due attention and warm 
expectation to the pleadings on each side? Would 
not all your hopes and fears be hinged on the final 
decision? And yet, let me tell you, you have this 
moment a cause where not one nation, but all the 
world, are spectators; tried, not before a fallible tri- 
bunal, but the awful throne of heaven, where not 
your temporal and transitory interests are the sub- 
ject of debate, but your eternal happiness or misery; 
where the cause is still undetermined, but perhaps 
the very moment I am speaking may fix the irrevo- 
cable decree that shall last forever. And yet, not- 
withstanding all this, you can hardly sit with patience 
to hear the tidings of your own salvation. I plead the 
catise of heaven, and yet I am scarcely attended to.” 


Life for a Look 

And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up (v. 
14). There is a beautiful legend describing a scene 
in the camp of the Israelites at the time of the set- 
ting up of the brazen serpent. The story tells of a 
woman who had been bitten, and was lying in her 
tent, while the poison was doing its deadly work in 
her body. It was the day and the hour when the 
serpent of brass was to be set up in the camp, but 
such headway had the poison made that it seemed 
likely that in that case it would prove too late. But 
the image was at length raised, and the two daugh- 
ters of the dying woman brought her to the door of 
the tent, with her face turned toward the image, when 
apparently swooning in death. The image of the 
brazen serpent fell upon her eyes, and she was healed. 


West Nyack, N. Y. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
OTE.—It would be a good thing if the superin- 


tendent could have printed cards reading as 
follows : 





For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that 


believing on him, should not perish, but 
have eternal life. 











Give these out to the older scholars, asking them 
to write their names in the blank space.. This will 
bring home to them more sharply than in any other 
7 the blessed truth of the Golden Text. - 

eview.—With whom was Jesus talking? 
was Nicodemus’ position in the Jewis 


What 
nation ? 


25 


What did Jesus tell Nicodemus must happen toa 
man before he can enter the kingdom of God? Ask 
some teacher what Jesus meant by the new birth ? 
Why did Moses once lift up a brazen serpent in the 
wilderness? What did Jesus say about the lifting 
uP of the Son of man? Now all give the Golden 
ext. See what this text says about God’s attitude 
towards men. It says that he—what? Loved the 
world. Yes. Now put down the word Love. What 
did God’s love lead him todo? To give his Son for 
the world. Put down now the word Gave. Why 
did God do this? So that the world might not per- 
ish, but live eternally. Are we not part of the 
‘“world”? Certainly. Then God gave his Son so 
that we might not perish. What is the opposite of 
perish? Live. Well, then, we may feel sure that 
God gave his Son so that we might live. Now put 
on the board the words so that we might live. 
Have the whole school read this. Now, if we per- 
ish, whose fault is it, ours or God's? Now lead in 
prayer that all may receive Christ as their Saviour. 





LOVE GAVE 
SO THAT WE MIGHT 
LIVE 








New York Ciry. 
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Entering the new life must precede understand- 
ing it. 
al 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


‘“*A ruler once came to Jesus by Psalm 11 : 1-7. 
night."’ (a8:3°7. 127: 
** Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine.’ pxajm 16: 1-11 
** I love thy kingdom, Lord."’ °. Be - 
= (17: 1-10. 26: 1-4.) 
** Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us. Psal . 
‘“‘ Thou art the Way : totheealone."’ *5#'™ oF 3 E84, 


1-7.) 


** Lord, I hear of showers of bless- (69 : 1-6, 108 : 1-3.) 
ing.”’ P-alm 63 : I-11. 
** Saviour, teach me, day by day."’ (82: 1-6, 124 :1-6.) 


‘*When Jesus comes to reward his Psalm 89: 15-21. 


servants."’ (122: 1-4. 179: 1-6.) 
<~ 
The new heaven and the new ecarth demand new 
eyes. 


The Lesses in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The New Birth 


1. The New Birth a Reality : 

Except one be born anew (3). 
Create in me a clean heart (Psa. 51 : 10). 
Born, not of blood, . . . but of God (John 1 
In Christ, ... anew creature (2 Cor. 5: 


2. The New Birth a Necessity : 

Except one be born, ... cannot enter (5, 6). 
Put to death the deeds of the body (Rom. 8 : 13). 
First, .. . that which is natural (1 Cor. 15 : 46). 
Of the flesh reap corruption (Gal. 6: 8). 


3. The New Birth a Mystery : 
Thou knowest not,... so is every one (7, 8). 
The world... beholdeth him not (John 14: 17). 
The natural man receiveth not (1 Cor. 2: 14). 
The god of this world hath blinded (2 Cor. 4 : 3, 4). 


4. The New Birth an Experience: 
We speak that which we know (11). 
If any man willeth, ... he shall know (Jobn 7 : 17). 
That which we have seen and heard (1 John 1 : 3). 
We know that he abideth in us (1 John 3 . 24). 
5. The New Birth,—its Author : 
The Son of man, who is in heaven (12, 13). 
In him was life ; ... light of men (John 1 : 4). 
Eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord (Rom. 6 : 23). 
Christ Jesus. . . brought life and immortality (2 Tim. 
1: 10). 
6. The New Birth,—its Condition : 

Whosoever believeth in him may have (14, 15). 
Look umo me, and be ye saved (Isa. 45 : 22). 
Behold, the Lamb of God (John 1 : 29). 

Believeth and is baptized . .. saved (Mark 16 : 16). 


al 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


: 13). 
17). 


(Fornished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—John 3: 1-15 . Jesus and Nicodemus 


Tuesday.—John 3 : 16-21. oe 0 ¢ » 6.5. 9c Gaia 
Wednesday.—Num. 21: 4-9. . ... . . The brazen serpent 
Thursday.—t John 5: 1-6. . » Born of God 


Friday.—2 Cor. §: 14-21 .... 
Saturday.—Rom. 8: 1-14 . 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 2: 9-16 . 


. A new creature 
: Flesh and Spirit 
. Spiritual knowledge 


“ 


esus would always rather talk about our needs 
than about his glory. 
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|Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through His Name.” 

To-day’s Lesson: The Little Gospel of God’s Love 
and Eternal Life. 


INTRODUCTION. 

How many people do you love? Father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, grandparents, aunts, uncles, teach- 
ers, schoolmates, friends, etc. (As the children re- 
spond, indicate each by a mark on the board.) You 
see, we have room in our hearts for a good many 
relatives and friends. But did you ever think how 
many people are in the world whom you have never 
seen, whom you do not know nor love? There is only 
one heart big enough to know and love them all, and 
that is the heart of God, our heavenly Father. He 
loves everybody in the world. Jesus said so when 
he talked one night with a man named Nicodemus. 





REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 

After the wedding at Cana Jesus, his mother, dis- 
ciples, and friends went to Capernaum, by the Sea of 
Galilee, near to the homes of his new disciples, Peter 
and Andrew, James and John, and Philip. While 
there for a few weeks, Jesus called some more dis- 
ciples. When the time came for the passover feast 
at Jerusalem, all Jewish men were expected to go to 
the temple there. You remember how Joash was 
once hidden in the temple, how he afterwards re- 
paired it, then how Hezekiah had cleaned and opened 
it for God’s worship? That was hundreds of years 
before Jesus and his disciples went to the passover 
in Det apes The temple had been repaired again, 
and was very beautiful. While there, Fe wee talked 
to the crowds of people, and did wonderful signs and 
miracles. John couldn’t write them all in this little 
book (show the Gospel of John), but he says (John 
2: 23)that many = believed on Jesus whet they 
saw the signs which he did at this passover feast. 


LESSON. 

One of the men who heard Jesus wanted to talk 
with him alone, so came to him by night. While 
Jesus talked to this man Nicodemus, he told about 
God's love and his wonderful promise. It is only one 
verse, but many people like it the best of all the 
Bible, and it means so much that it is sometimes 
called the Little Gospel. (Print Gospel vertically.) 


10. ALL 
WhO BELIEVE 


Everybody should know this verse (John 3 : 16), and 
it is our Golden Text to-day. We know it is true, 
because Jesus told it to Nicodemus that night. Nico- 
demus was a ruler and teacher of the Jews. (The 
Times picture shows a — Jewish teacher.) He 
came to talk with Jesus because he wanted to know 
more. Instead of sitting on the porch, as we do on a 
warm evening, people in that country sometimes go 
to the flat roof of the house, where they can feel the 
cool breeze and talk quietly. (The picture roll shows 
this. Order of your denominational publishing house.) 

Nicodemus said to Jesus, ‘‘ We know that thou art 
a teacher come from God; for no one can do these 
signs that thou doest, except God be with him.” 
What sign did Jesus do in Cana? Changed water 
into wine; and we learned he could just as easily 
change wicked hearts into good ones. So he talked 
to Nicodemus that night about a new heart and life. 

I must tell you how it changed a little girl named 
Bertha. She used to copy her —ae and spellin 
from the schoolmates next to her. When she learne 
to love Jesus, the Holy Spirit showed her how dis- 
honest and wrong that was, and changed her heart, 
so that she didn’t even want to copy any more. 

That same night Jesus told Nicodemus about God’s 
love and what he promised. Whose love is great 
enough for the whole world? God’s. (Place it in 
the outline, repeating, ‘God so loved the world.”) 
When we love people, we want to make presents, or 
gifts, to them. God made a wonderful gift to the 
world. ‘‘He gave his only begotten Son.” (Add 
Only Son.) Jesus was God's Son. Why did he make 
this gift? ‘‘God so loved,” etc. Then Jesus prom- 
ised another gift (add Promised), but whoever wanted 
this gift must do one thing,—believe on him (Jesus). 
The promise was To All Who Believe. (Add that.) 

*‘ Whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life” (add Eternal Life),—the new life, 
the changed life, that Jesus told Nicodemus about. 

No wonder ple call this verse the Little Gospel, 
for that is what John’s whole Gospel means: Be. 





G op’s 
ONLY 

S ON 

P ROMISED 
E TERNAL 
LiFe 
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lieve, have life, through His name.” 
quarter’s text about the review ee) 

It is easy for children to believe, love, and obey; 
but some children have not learned to love God's 
book (Bible), God’s day (Sunday), God’s house 
(church), and to honor God’s name, but their hearts 
can be changed to love all these things. What new 
name shall we write in our circle to-day? ‘‘God’s 
only Son,” or the ‘‘Son of God,” one of the names 
John the Baptist and Nathanael had used when they 
spoke of Jesus, (See diagram in previous lesson, 
and add Son of God.) 


Peoria, ILL. 


(Refer to the 


<e 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE early ministry of our Lord in Judea extended 
from April (John 2: 13) to December (4: 35). 
Trace on the map the journeys of Jesus thus 

far in his ministry, from Nazareth to the Jordan 
(Matt. 3: 13), thence to Cana (John 1: 43; 2: 1), to 
Capernaum, and from there to Jerusalem (2: 12, 13). 
We have only this one lesson on that visit to Judza. 
But call attention to the cleansing of the temple 
(2: 13-22), and to the fact that signs that Jesus was 
the Christ were given by his works in Jerusalem, 
which led many to believe on him (v. 23), and that 
his followers constantly increased throughout Judea 
till he left it (3 : 22 to 4: 1). It was in view of his 
increasing popularity that John the Baptist again 
bore witness that Jesus was the Christ (3 : 23-30). 
The incidents of this lesson may have been told by 
Nicodemus himself. He regarded Pray with hi 
respect (7 : 51), being first attracted to him by the 
signs he wrought (3: 2), and seems to have become 
a devoted disciple (19 : 38-40). The truths here em- 
phasized are that there were at hand: 

A New Kingdom. You cannot too often remind 
our pupils that this kingdom was in the mind of 
jesus simply a society of persons es the will of 
God as he taught it. The Jews were familiar with 
the phrase, ‘‘the kingdom of God.” They thought 
they knew its character, that it was synonymous 
with their nation, which they believed was to absorb 
the world, with Jerusalem as its center and capital. 
So they interpreted their prophets. Read Isaiah 62. 
esus did not trust himself even to those Jews who 

lieved on him because of the signs he wrought 
(John 2 : 23-25), for he knew that their belief was 
based on selfish or mistaken aims, and that it would 
fail when they should find their hopes disappointed. 

But there was one man to whom Jesus gave his 
confidence and spoke unreservedly of the kingdom— 
the ruler who came to him frankly seeking instruc- 
tion concerning it. Read’ 3: 1-3 in contrast with 
2: 23-25, substituting ‘‘ but” for ‘‘now”(v. 1). Jesus 
recognized nobility of character in Nicodemus, and 
told him truths for which his own disciples seem not 
yet to have been prepared, which are the foundation 
of the o——. 

A New Birth. John the Baptist had told the Jews 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, but that 
they could not count themselves in it on the ground 
that they were children of Abraham (Luke 3 : 8). 
Nicodemus would ask on what ground they could be 
in it. Jesus told him that entrance into the king- 
dom could be only through baptism by water and 
by the Holy Spirit (v. 5) The external symbol 
adopted by Jesus for those entering the new king- 
dom was baptism by water. The inward experience 
of living in the kingdom he called baptism by the 
Holy Spirit (v. 6). We cannot explain the methods 
by which God influences any one to receive his 
Spirit, but we need not fail to find the evidence of 
the divine life in those who love God (vs. 7, 8). 

I would advise caution in teaching young persons 
that they must be born again. A child is no more 
seapensibte for a new birth, as it is theologically de- 
fined, than he was for his physical birth. It is his 
duty to believe on Jesus Christ. It is your duty as 
his teacher to show him who Christ is and how to 
believe on him. But the responsibility for the new 
birth of any soul rests only with God. Jesus used 
this figure only once, and then to a theological pro- 
fessor, who declared that he could not understand it. 
Much oftener he used other illustrations to teach the 
same thing—the way of entrance into the kingdom 
of God. (See Matt. 18:3; Mark 8: 34; Luke 18 : 22; 
10: 42.) The substance of his teaching of the new 
birth is that the world does not need new organiza- 
tion, but new life, and that any one may have this 
by obeying him. 

A New Teacher. Jesus is the supreme teacher 
(v. 31). He spoke from experience (vs. 11, 32). His 
wisdom is not confined by human limitations (v. 34). 
Every teacher ought to know the earthly things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God (vs. 10-12), These are 
the need of repentance and of new life from abové. 

A New Gospel. Nicodemus, though an official 
teacher of religion, did not see the earthly things 
concerning the kingdom of God (v. 12). Noone can 
understand them fully unless he understands the 
heavenly things which belong with them. Unselfish 
love is heavenly. To sacrifice one’s self for love of 
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men in order to lead them to God was the mission of 
snes. To show this to Nicodemus he used an illus 
ration familiar to every Jew (vs. 14, 15). Whoever 
sees the love of God in the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross, and is moved by it to love men as God loves, 
has entered into the kingdom of God (vs. 16-18). 
This is the new birth realized (1 John 4: 7, 15, 16). 
Are you building up Christ's everlasting kingdom ? 
Boston, 


‘te 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
His Appeal at Jerusalem 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. (John 2: 13 to3: 36). 


When Jesus began his ministry he was ready for 
it. His years of thoughtful observation had prepared 
him with a policy which he could put into immediate 
execution. He knew his message, his methods, and 
his audience. It would be interesting to know how 
far he forecasted the delays and hindrances of the 
future, and whether he expected success at Jeru- 
salem. He actually determined to make his first 
appeal to all Israel at the capital city at the passover. 

o better time nor place could have been selected 
by one who wished to move the nation. At Jerusa- 
lem were the leaders of Judaism, the men of domi- 
nant personality and far-reaching power, the men 
renowned for their learning and wisdom, the men 
of distinguished piety, to whom all the people looked 
with reverence. The judgment of such men was 
widely influential. Moreover, at passover time there 


always were to be seen at Jerusalem crowds of | 


nt from every portion of Palestine and from every 
nown country, each one eager for religious stimu- 
lus. It was the time without question when a favor- 
able impression would make itself everywhere felt. 
Jesus 
turned it into a market place and bank must have 
been a popular and natural act. It indicated nothing 


further than that he assumed prophetic responsibility | 


and authority. The condition of affairs must have 
vexed the souls of many loyal and spiritually-minded 
Jews when they went up to the temple to pray. 
record, moreover, does not indicate that the 


demanded his credentials. No one understood 
enigmatical reply at the time, but it was not forgotten. 
he conversation with Nicodemus was doubtless 
representative of many quiet experiences, for in 
some fashion Jesus made himself and his purposes 
well known at Jerusalem. The authorities deter. 


mined that he was not of their kind, and treated him 7 


with contempt. The people could not understand 
him, and showed few signs of doing so. But with 
the chosen few Jesus opened his soul. 
came with condescension stayed to learn of heavenly 
things. 


and higher life, placing God’s interests foremost, 


was perhaps the first real glance of the great ‘‘ teacher J 


of Israel” into the kingdom of heaven. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Every commentary on John andevery life of Christ 
treats this incident in its own characteristic way. 
Beardslee’s ‘‘ Teacher- Training with the Master 
Teacher ” helpfully analyzes the interview, although 
many will disagree with his implied interpretation. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR StuDY AND Discussion, 


1. The Purpose of Jesus in Coming to Judea, 
(1.) Why was it fitting that Jesus shouid begin his | 


ministry to his people at Jerusalem ? 
there 
should omit all mention of this early ministry? 
(3.) Is there any evidence in the other three Gos- 
ls which tends to corroborate the testimony of the 
ourth Gospel ? 

2. The Passover. 
beginning his Judzan ministry at a passover season? 

3. His Audience. (5.) With what classes of met 
did he have to deal, and in what different ways ? 

4. The Cleansing of the Temple. (6.) Did it prob 
ably hurt or help his influence with the nation, 
leaders and laity alike? (7.) Did he refer in his 
reply to his resurrection merely ? 

5. The Interview with Nicodemus. (8.) What 
was the apparent motive of Nicodemus? Did he 
come to encourage Jesus, or to be taught by him 


(2.) Are 


(9.) How did the turn which Jesus gave the conves§ 


sation convert it from an interview to a spiritual 
turning-point for Nicodemus ? 
IV. Some LEapiINc THOUGHTS. 

What an argument for the spiritualizing of reli 
gion this passage conveys, both symbolical an¢ 
argumentative ! Every act and word of Jesus wa 
an invitation to true worship. ; 

Note that the spiritualization of religion means it 
universality. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Birth ts but beginning. 


expulsion from the temple of those who had | 


The | 

reli- | 

gious leaders showed opeh resentment; they a 
is 


Those who? 


That the life of God was more than morality | 
or faithfulness to religious duty, that it was a new] 


good reasons why the Synoptic narratives” 


(4.) What was the advantage ol] 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 29 


FLESH BUILDER 


The liver of the cod fish 
produces oil that is a won- 
derful flesh builder. No fat 
or oil can compare with it 


in that respect. To get the | 


best out of it, it must be 
emulsified and made like 
cream. In Scott’s Emul- 
sion it is prepared in the 
best possible form to pro- 
duce the best possible re- 
sults. Thirty years have 
proven this. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York. 


HLYMYER a 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELLS. TELLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS an'Peat 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 
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Sumptuous Southern Railway 
Service 


On Monday, January 9, 1905, the sump- 
tuous Florida winter-tourist train, the 
**Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ will leave 
New York and Philadelphia for St. Augus- 
tine on the initial trip of its fourth season of 
successful catering to the needs of a clientele 
that demands exclusiveness and strictly high- 
class service. The phenomenal develop- 
ment and constantly growing popularity of 
the ‘* American Riviera,’’ with its balmy 
climate, open-air divertisements, palatial 
hotels, and private winter homes, has been 
paralleled by the Southern Railway’s man- 
agement in this magnificent get-there-in-the- 
quickest-time-possible train surrounded by 
every twentieth century comfort and con- 
venience. 

In its ensemble this train most nearly 
approaches an in every way’ up-to-date 
modern hostelry on wheels. Pullman 
Compartment Cars insure privacy in richly 
upholstered and artistically finished and 
decorated apartments having every conveni- 
ence of toilet and other appointments. 


and richly furnished, and have drawing- 
rooms in addition to capacious toilet ac- 
comodations, so that the single night 
en route may be passed as comfortably as 
at home or in the best hotel. A handsomely 
furnished Library-Car, with its easy chairs 
and sofas, writing desks supplied with ex- 
quisitely engraved stationery, and the latest 
papers and magazines, reminds one of the 
reading-room of a modern club. In the 
Club-Car is a barber-shop and a fully 
equipped bathroom, The Dining-Car, with 
its silver, fine linen, and cut glass, will de- 
light theemost exacting epicurean as he sips 
his green-turtle soup, and eats his lobster 
ala Newburgh or diamond-back terrapin a la 
Maryland. And from the plate-glass sides 
and end of the Observation-Car, at the rear 
of the train, the traveler looks out upon 
scenes replete with historic and romantic 
interest as he is whisked down through the 
Sunny Southland. 

Running through solid and without 
change, St. Augustine is reached early the 
following afternoon, Only twenty-four hours 
from Philadelphia, with its biting cold and 
drifting snow, and one alights under skies 
of Italian blueness, amid fronded palms and 
he perennial greenness of a land that knows 
ho winter. In addition to its thorough equip- 
hent this train also handles a Pullman 
Jrawing-Room Sleeping-Car for Aiken, 
.C,, and Augusta, Ga., direct. 

Full information may be obtained by call- 
"g on or writing to Charles L. Hopkins, 


pestetet Passenger Agent, 828 Chestnut St., 
hiladgiphia, Pa. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











January 29, 1905. Topic: Heroes of 
Foreign Missions; What They 
Teach Us. (2 Cor. 11: 
21-28.) 











The | 
Drawing- Room Sleeping-Cars are luxuriously | 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Stoned for Christ (Acts 14 : 8-20). 
‘luEs.—Toiling for bread (Acts 18 : I-11). 
WED.—Smitten unjustly (Acts 23 : 1-11). 
‘THURS.—Persecuted (2 Cor. 4 : 8-14). 


FRi.—The model missionary (Matt. 20: 
17-23). 
SatT.—Forewarned (Matt. ro : 16-20). 











Whom do you think the most heroic mis- 
sionary? Why? 


How account for the heroic spirit of mis 
sionaries ? ° 


How may we match the heroic missionary 
spirit ? 


HE foreign missionary work from the 
beginning has been a work of he- 
roism. he fundamental idea and 

purpose of the work have demanded 
heroic faith. Its aim has been the 
| change of men’s religious opinions and 
their personal character and all the 
institutions of their life so far as these 
conflict with the spirit of truth and 
love. If we will think on this for a mo- 
ment, we shall see how heroic it is. 
opinions of men are to be changed,—of 
|men in all lands, some remote and 
'almost inaccessible, some savage and 
fanatical; and not only their common 
opinions, but their religious principles 


and convictions, of all the most inveter- | 


ate; and not their opinions alone, but 
what is far more difficult, their charac- 
ter; and not their character alone, but 
those customs and institutions which are 
among the most powerful influences 
upon life and which hold life in their 
control, so far as these are non-Chris- 
tian in their character and principle. 
No ordinary men could conceive such 
an idea; or, having conceived it, de- 
liberately set out upon its execution. It 
calls for heroic faith. 

% 

And from the outset bodily harm and 
physical hardship have been a common 
incident in mis¢ions. 
of Paul, related in the eleventh chapter 
of Second Corinthians, were only pro- 
phetic of what many would endure, 
even unto death. It is related of the 
late Archbishop Temple that once a 
a rector came to him to say that if 

e accepted a certain post of duty he 
would find it too much and would 
| break. ‘ Well,” replied the old man of 
fearless obedience, ‘‘ you and I don’t 
| think of such things, do we?” 
| And the workers in foreign missions 
| have had much to endure that has been 
| harder to bearthan death. What calls for 
| yet more heroism is the long-continued, 


| unceasing pressure of small things; the | 
ration given to every petty dis- | 


| exas 
comfort by extreme heat or cold, sick- 
ness, and what is worse, the sickness of 
| wife and children, the breaking up of 
| homes and long separations from loved 
| ones, and the want of congenial com- 
| panionship, the lack of help from asso- 
| ciations. 
¢ 


And the missionary not only has to 
| endure, and in the midst of all the down- 
pull of his surroundings maintain his 
own character and life, but he must be 
positively giving out all the time and 
uplifting the very conditions which are 
| trying to pull him down. This is the 
| heroictask. Here at home we are helped 
| by the stronger Christians around us. 
| But there the missionary stands alone, 


| and must be giving all the time to 


|others. His life must corroborate his 
| gospel. ag bn, and night he is under 
| scrutiny. he strain of such a life sum- 


mons us to pray for missionaries with 

more conviction and persistence, and it 
| teaches us how unjustifiable on our part 
| is our weakness and reticence in Chris- 
. tian life. 


The | 


The experiences | 


University of Virginia, 





and Renal Calculi, I know 
| of no remedy comparable to 


and mineral water trade. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ‘.RTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M D.,, wof. F 
Surgery in the Medical Depariment of the University of Virginia, an 
of the National 66 
Board of Health: BUEFALO LITHIA WATER therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the professionas an article of Materia Medica. 

«* NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BOPY.”’ 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Ciairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
arlottesville, Va.: “After twenty years’ practice I have 
no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” 

“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.”’ 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia 
versity of Va.: ‘In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No 2.” 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. 


LL.D., former Prof. aggnee a! and 

Pres. 
in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
a well-known therapeutic 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Medica, Uni- 


For sale by the general drug 





PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 














It's worth a 
be purchased. 


you need anything of the sort, this 


oO 





Pwr 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These maps cover all Biblical 


Palestine Geography, and are accepted 
authority, containing all re- 

Western Asia cent Gleceveries. The map of 
Egypt and Sinai valestins is qooentte! the 
coming lessons. Special terms 

St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools for these 
} Travels maps; also for the four maps 


s t. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


Where to Get Church or| 
Sunday-School Supplies 


treat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any o1 all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and . lass. When 
irectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 





It appears once a 


Worth of original Socials, Drills, 
ENTERTAINMENTS, C 
etc., may be had in a year’s . 
subscription to ‘* Hints ’’ for 
Send 25 cents for ‘* Fairs, Petes, and Festivals,’’ 

and 35 ceats for ‘*‘ Money Making Socials.’’ 

FAIR novelties and decorations, and enter- 

tainment supplies of ever — 7 

Grab-bag and fish-pond novelties. Plays, 

drilis, recitations, and operettas of all publishers. 

Illustrated catalogue sent free. Write us goer 

*e 








IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being oung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 








Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 25c. 
The Century éa., Union Sa., N Y. Cit 





needs. The Hints Publishing ‘and Supply 
A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


53 Bible House, New York. 
largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 














** Semeiroth ’’ Endless Band. 
FLEXIBLE. NEW IDEA PLATE. 
RECORD. OUTLINE B. B. MAP OF PALESTINE. 
THERMOMETURS, ETC. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 29. 


American Blackboard Ce., St. Louis, Mo. 





IN 


SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD. 5.5. BANNERS. BADGES. 


DIETZ recor sooxs 


GOOD FOR FOUR YEARS. | 


Has 34 different printed heagin , 
Ruled in three colors. Chath 
bound. A place to record every 
kind of work in a live Sunday- 
school monthly. ce for 
names. $1.25. A book you have 
tried to rule up. 














Individual Communion 










ao 
ion table w you would not tolerate i 
home? Individual Communion Cape enn epuleary. 
Let us you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Pree Book 
We affer a@ Trial Outfit free to any church, 
Communion 7 











INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 


Made of several materials. 

No. 21. Geo H. nger 
Gap os8 and 260 palling’ 

ton Street, Boston, Mass. 








r 
most perfect, highest class bells in the world 
enecly & Co.. Waterviiet, West Trov P. 0., N.Y 


THE, GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 





About the meanest thing 
going is a r Fountain 

en. The Sunday School 
Times Fountain Pen solves 
the problem of a first-class 
pen at a moderate price. 
$1.50 pays for one guaran- 
teed to be all right—extra 
large pen, too. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 




















THE BUTCHER 
¥ SPOTLESS 
TOWN 












This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
separ S hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 














GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL 
25 to 30 per cent commi 

to get orders for our celebrat 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts 
and Baking Powder. Beautiful 
Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 
rompt attention, address Mr. 
y am ws care of The p 

merican ica mpany “UO. 
Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St N.Y. 


ten cents for a sample set of The 
y School Times Lesson Pictures 


The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 14, 1905 





Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 


ah Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 











Its Purity cannot be questioned. 

It stands the closest examination 
of the Pennsylvania Food Commission. 

Double strength. Use only one- 


half as much as of other cocoas. 
ALL GROCERS. 








Nelson Fag" AMERIOAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


It is a striking fact that this version of the Bible, 
first issued in 1901, has been pronounced by British 
critics, as well as American, to be superior to any 
other version ever published. 

‘“‘It is as far in advance of the version of 1885 as was 
the Authorized Version in advance of its predecessors. ”—Chau/auquan. 

The American Standard Revised Bible is now published in a 
large variety of sizes and bindings—text alone, text with maps, text 
with maps and references, teachers’ edition—on ordinary paper, or 


the famous Nelson’s India Paper. 


Over 8 styles. This is the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
and their endorsement is on back of title page. Ask for Standard Edition, 35c. to $12. 


For sale by all booksellers. Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 














new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to | 

* separate addresses or in a pack- | 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of | 
8 1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent 


to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. | 


Free Copies One free copy addi- | 


tional will be allowed | 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each, 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr, Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Compony. 

The paper is mot sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies v4 a..y ome issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 


be sent Sree, upon application. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 





To Make the Lessons Vivid 


—to help your pupils, young or old, really to see the land in 
which Jesus lived—you will need /ictures—actual photographs 
or réproductions from them. The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Pictures and Maps for the current quarter include pictures of 


The Ruins of Ancient Ephesus An Oriental Bed 
The Jordan River Oriental Loaves 
A Fig Orchard in the Holy Land Oriental Baskets 
A Woman of Cana with Water A Street in Jerusalem 

Jar The Temple Area in Jerusalem 
A Jewish Teacher The Pool of Siloam 
Jacob’s Well An Outline Map of the Holy 
A Supposed Site of Capernaum Land 

An Outline Map of Jerusalem 


Printed on separate sheets of enameled paper. Subscription price, 
40 cents a year; 20 cents for six months. Single set, 10 cents. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Lesson for Jan. 29) JANUARY 14, 1905 


C00d 
Pencils 


Dixon’s Pencils 
—some for one 
purpose — some 
for another. One 
just for yours. 








Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, in- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your use. Sent /vee. 


Department AC 
JosepH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











HINTS ON 
CHILD-TRAINING 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A series of hints to young parents 
and those having the care of children 
growing out of practical experience, 
observation, and experiment, of 
many years’ duration. The author’s 
views have also been carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the best practi- 
cal educators on every side. 


Price, $1.25. Published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 














NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per roo. 
Returnable Sample free to 
Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago—New York 


- THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 


must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Virginia Farms 
a's on earth for the money. Free catalogue. 


B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 














BECOME 


A 
NURSE 


tion open to women can come 













No occu 
re with that of the trained nurse. It 
$ womanly lucrative work —hosts of 
our a earning $12 to f° a week, 
to whom we refer. e teach this pro- 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
which clearly defymes our Courses and 
the nature of our work, will be mailed, 
without expense, to interested readers. 
The Chautauqua School of Nurs- 
ing, 286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 



























1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








New York Central and Lake Shore. 


The 20th Century Limited Bvt. 








